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Agriculture 1s the most Healthy and Honorable, as it is the most Natural and Useful pursuit of Man. 
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ao : - 
“ THE AGRIOULTURAL PRESS. papers published in this country up to this time, and 
not a few similar works imported from Great Britain 
“Tur Som or tae Sourtn,” a spirited agricultural} and the Continent; and we speak advisedly when 
journal recently started in Columbus, Georgia, says | we say that the amount of new facts brought to light 
that the “agricultural press has increased the value , during the past year in the civilized world, are few, 
of the landed property of the States at least one hun- | and not a tenth part of what they might have been. 
dred million dollars, to say nothing of the increased When the press has little that is useful to communi- 
comfort aud happine ss of the rural population.” ‘T'o | cate, it loses its consequence in the estimation of 
ome this statement will appear ext ravagant, but it| practical farmers, and all progress for the time is 
is ung estionably far below ‘the truth. Society has | arrested. A steady, not a fitful advancement, con- 

no wealth = ich is so unifi wmly under-estimated as | fers the greatest benefits on the whole farming inter- 
that of agricultural knowledge. Land and labor may | est. To secure this a dvantage, the friends of im- 
30 a aaah ant, yet, without knowledge, they | provement should write often for agricultural journals, 


ver remain com yaratively worthless. Kuowl- and endeavor to communicate as weil as le ara every 
state l, are 











be neve 
will fore 
edge so far transcends all other powers of production, | useful fact. Facts concisely and ch arly 

that no people has ever succeeded in creating wealth | always interesting to sensible readers ; and a rea: son- 
by any means, who did not cultivate this field and | able amount of theories based on such facts, are also 
husband its invaluable treasures. The idea of im-j| acceptable. Under the most favorable auspices, the 
parting to five millions of farmers a thorough knowl- | numerous sciences and arts which constitute our 
edge of the principles of agriculture, as deduced from | complex profession, require constant mental, and not 
the researches cf modern science, is too vast for im-|a little physical labor, if one would excel des rein. 
mediste comprehension. Little by little it works its | He may talk and write fluently on - ge topies, with 
way into the popular mind; and the cheap agricul-|a very superficial knowledge of the principles of 
tural : urnals invented in our time, are the honored | agric ulture ; but he is more likely to caisle ad than 
mea f demonstrating the us¢ re in of the press | instruct his readers and hearers, unless he has given 
for the widest possible dissemination of thought, and | up his life to the critical investigatioa of the arts or 
the results of practice in rural afflirs. The experi- | 5 siences of which he treats. The phenomena of veg- 
ments of thousands of cultivators, and the e xperience | etable and animal life, as modified by different soils, 
of millions, instead of being confined to a few in each | climate »s, systems of culture, treatment, and manage- 


neighborhood, become the common property and the | ment, can not be reasonably comprehended, nor skill- 
sw ssional oe of the country. Ex; yerience } fully handled by agricultural writers, except so far as 
and expe iments truthfully recorded in pe stedie als, | they have been carefully studied. Before one can be 
have not only a general and almost universal value, | a wise instructor, either in agriculture, horticulture, 
but they will live, if really important, to bless all|or any department of natura! science, he must first 
coming generations in after time. In this view of| learn what he hopes to teach. And to learn well, 
the subject, it is obvious that experiments in hus-| we all need a fair opportunity to investi, gue the nat- 
bandry, tillage, fruit and forest culture, are matters ural laws relating to thdQorigin, qui lity, and temper- 
of the hich ‘st public concernment ; but owing to our | ature of soils, the growth of plants and an’mals, the 
lamentable ignorance of the manifold means of im-}laws which regul ate their health, and at tn2 same 
proveinent within our re ach, we make no earnest|time learn the practice of tillage and husbandry by 
public effort to place experime ntal agricullure on an | daily experience on a well conducted farm. It 1 short, 
enlig! email and scientific basis. It is not our pur- there is needed a perfect union of intellectural and 
pose to depreciate the every day experience and inci- | physical culture, a joint effort of mind and body, to 
dental experiments of common farmers. A know]-| make a finished agriculturist. If we say nothing of 
edge of these communicated through the agricultural | the development of the moral principle in man in this 
press, ia highly desirable ; but mething more than | connection, it is not because this element is over- 
this source “of ‘information is due to the “greatest in- | looked, or deemed of no account. Morality is a sub- 
dustrial interest of the United States. The advance- | ject that does not legitimately pertain to agricultural 
—_ of American agriculture demands additional | | production, nor to the physical sciences. ‘The pro- 
dg for the dev elopment of new and useful facts. | fession of agriculture has for its object the promotion 
“We have carefully read most of the agricultural | of the material interests of society ; and it eminently 
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deserves the undivided attention of such as siiiel EASTERN VIRGINIA. 
es ait . > acriculty Ie y >j a ,, , a ; 

habitually for the agricultural press. Ne ithe sate NowuERE has the farming interest advanced with more ra. 

ter nor reader can increase his professional knowledge | pidity than it has of late years in the Tidewater Distrir t of 














without care, study, and effort to improve. Careless | Virginia. It was stated by a gentleman from Lancaster 
readine. careless writing, and neelect of study and | county, the other day, that there was annually more than 
_— s ° af > ? . r ouble the al > of her s h ti , 
of schools are prominent defects in the rural litera- double the quantity of wheat sown in his district than 
k or : : M. ht be take was reaped twenty years ago. Another large proprietor 
ture Oo! this « ° re pains oug it to iken observed that he had realized upwards of 15 per cent, on his 
to separate the cl) aff from the wheat in what we pub- investment in land cultivated in wheat. This c hangs hes 
lish in our periodicals, the Transactions of our State | been brought about by the application of Marl, inexhaust- 
Boards and Societies, and annual Reports. ‘These ible in that quarter, and the free use of Guano—on farmer 
sie . é : We stmorcland we learn, having last year applied twenty 
js i ae + enite welusols aati } nuch nat- Th 8 ’ earn, 0 ing last yea apphed twenty 
are becoming quite voluminous; and w or) much m ad Fo of that manure with striking efivet in the improvement 
ter that ts traly v aluable there is accumulating @ vast | of jis lands.— Westchester Virgmian. 
antitv for which the risi: reneratic -an hav ) : 
quantity for Whi the risi ai G ne = yn © n nave he | We have witnesse od the extraordinary and d ep] y 
OS: ise. Solomon s is day, that “to the 
p a iOa use, N — said in his day nat " a he inter esting effects of good guano in the pro lucti on of 
abtn. ag eg eae a > 
making of many books there is no ‘lc lit '© | wheat on poor lands ; “and we regret our inab ility to 
e 1 I i > stor esses a “near tera- f 
lived in oui tim of steam presses and cheap litera-| jake eve ry reader understand how 100 Ibe, of bird 
dung 0} erates to organize 700 Ibs. of ripe wheat 
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ture, he would doubtless have been still stronger 
~e2ear ith ¢]} andlescness of the book siness ° 
arte “4 nd fe ne cnc its Kn : 1e b , bu a *| plants, more than would grow without the manure, 
‘e printed fewer papers and books, and made the ontift a Se oe : : . 
“« We printed tower p , spacer nis Data = te them | A scientific principle is involved in this matter which 
tter. or made thet tter wit al i l * 2 , 
spans pang om etter Wi ay . , fe oe applies equally to every crop produced by the labor 
antity, the community woul satly bene- : e 
gg - “4 wage ‘ldren anit} Rese s - = . se . 1] and care of the husbandman. What the unlearned 
} i mth rel are li ai enne , » P , ca 2 
1 > rt Unu! ch a = a r : led te , “| farmer does not clearly see, is the relation that ma- 
and elevated taste, and have their knowledge of agri- | ‘ 
_— SHENENES SESE — have t . a 0 Wiece acti | nure bears to the plants for the nourishment of which 
ural geolory, chemistry. -siolovy, chanics, |<. ;. ; 
cee . oT ol aN : hat m ry , an! ee : ~ “a it is appl lied. He fails to discover how it happ ns 
d meteorology, what it should be wher ey be- si 
ee ee 5 ons : my - rth | that 2000 Ibs. of manure brought from Pera is ¥ ‘orth 
, > > culturs ading us eo ne | » 
vee os , th — ns “* ' on life If a “ $50, while a like weigeht of common barnyard ma- 
Me r ge eee. ‘] boot F : a ok wl — of a nure is not worth 50 cts. Why one kind of food for 
ade acricuituré ys nad ¢ ‘ Vied@we > 1 — . H - 4 ° 
‘ RGCE Of GBriculural o ; a et cveY i plants is worth ten times more than another kind in 
erms necessarily used to give names to newly dis-| jayara) nee, is ¥ 
covered things, and account of the re itions which ge ral use, is a problem which most practical tillers 
apt < Pesce tesa a ; 5 vik the earth have yet to solve. 
ese nin’s bear to eae! other, TOO Or wou One : ite nit iti ; ; ] 
: . aby ge ithe 4 een — a * he 7 Ani a Guano in its best condition, contains ina highly 
nies 4 snpvtig: SE ideaiatatea icin TT, h sure, | , ts ’ | concentrated form the most precious elements of 
studied with great profit. > unitiated, the lan- | ,-);,., ea me : a } 
stud . “< “claps ou mga the Thi tility, which are deficient in quantity in ordinary 
guage of science is an unknown tongue. “ae rig weaagior we ea ; 
~ ° - soils. And they are deficient, mainly, because al] 
toncue can be best learned i school when the | “te 7 a santas 
oneUu a ee wi Nd In a scnool whe! @ the people that subsist on the fruits of improved 
! ~ ine, with the ai -ompete eacher. | Bs <anetiiel tht ! 
eee “il is yo eh Sw vane ON o! maine — nt teat land, foolishly waste the only things that can by any 
rricultural journals cannot everything, nor the | eis, a i : ae. 
oe. et ib journal ! ado eve ¢ 12s "R sce | possibility make bread, meat, wool, potatoes, and 
vhat some ¢ - t; xnec them. ural | . ° : e it . 
states ; chante i t » expect O q a “wie ' cotton. The principal value of guano, in the long 
ttc and scienres are , mports: an ? 12 > | °7 
nay nye . 7 vt ] by ¢ ing lay’ o" ip oe run, will be to stimuiate hard- working men and b Vs 
( Ye ninable Vv sl il ( > i o¥~ 
: e inable bv a single day’s work, or in ex | to think—to study the great and honorable profession 
change for @ dollar in money. If we will not use the | of agriculture. They 7 now over-estir nate the n ney 
leans, nor pay the price of real knowledge, it can | . 4 
vegan W pen sof ge “a — i 7” "| value of mere muscular toil, and sadly under-estimate 
iever be ours. > speak plainly ‘e fee e | : ‘ase als 
never be ¢ € speak p! uinly, for we feel the | the worth of well-cultivated common se nse. The 


importance ir subject. oF rs hav “Sy: . “eee 
importance of our subject If American farmers have | pejjeve in common sen se, but it must be the indige- 
brougit tieir sober minds to the conclusion that the | ff: 


; ~ bone ue | nous offspring of the mind, the sense of wild savages, 
laws of nature as displayed in the mineral, vegetable, | 


and animal kingdoms, which govern the natural fruit- | 
iiness of the earth, and the results of their labor, 
should never be studied by their sons, and that the 
man who reises oats ought to know no more of the 
things that make oats than the horse that eats them, 


= common sense developed under the instruction of 

»achers who have made the systematic investigation 
of the laws of vegetable and animal growth the busi- 
| ness of their lives. The phil sophy. of manures, the 
| economical improvement of soils, and the skilful pro- 











tte? aap ; — dheat | duc stion of wheat and other crops, involve principles, 
even _ i we shall reg rd it as our duty to Works OD | and have their foundati: on in natural law s, whieh « an- 
— atte : asta, a re ve seco evoeneens judg ement, | not be learned by simply holding a plow, or on ting 
ad ie bs sige atin a a = 1p ngs a sd and spreading dung from a stable or b: irnyar a We 
Fs oe eee a bayer n conde mne with- | | must fret improve ourselves, then all other improve- 
ont a triel, ‘This is unfair treatment, and their] ments will be easy. 
friends h right to demand a reasonable oppor- AR tapes 
tunity to demoustrate the practical utility of these} Usr or Guaxo. AND Liwer.—I some fifteen years 
institi:tious. Medical science has no better claims | ago was among the first who introduced lime as a 
to public colleges supported in part by the Legisla- | fertilizer on our farms, since which most every far- 
ture, than agricultural science ; and if the latter is | mer is making efforts to procure it, although at con- 
wholly neglected by the people of the State of New | siderable cost. We have to haul our lime from 12 


York, while the State supports five or six medical | to 15 miles, at a cost of 15 cents per bushel. 
schools with six or eight professors in each, it shall Within the two last years I have been experiment- 
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not be the fault of the Genesee Farmer. | in ng with the Peruvian guano, and so far as it relates H 
RRR ac oct ama | to my wheat crop, it has had the happiest effect.— }} 
See th at all your preparati ns for winter are com-| Where I guanoed, the wheat was one meres better ol 
plete, so that when the storms come you sit by a/| than where I limed at the rate of fifty bushels to the if 
pleasant fire and read some valuable book, with a| acre, accompanied with a good supply of barn- foc ih 
mind at ease. |manure alike in all other particulars. A. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 











Ix the October number “ An Old Farmer” very logic- 


ally reasons on the various “causes” that might 
account for the superiority of British agriculture, 


and rightly conclades that it is not owing to a lack 
of general education in America, or to the inferiority 
of soil and climate, or any national characteristic, or 
ignorance of European improvement, or known scien- 
tific facts, but it may, to a certain extent, be attribu- 
ted to pecuniary circumstances, for though few of the 
best British, farmers own their farms, yet they employ 
a capital of at least fifty dollars per acre in its culti- 
vation; While here a farmer sinks the whole of his 
money in the soil, and has not, in too many instances, 
sufficient left to cultivate it so well as he desires. If, 


too, he is in debt, he is anxious to discharge it, and tills 


his soil too hard—*scourges” it—or, in other words, 
cultivates the cereal, cash-selling grains as long as 
they will grow, thus permanently impoverishing his 
soil—killing the goose that lays the golden eggs.— 
He has too, comparatively, no local attachment and 
would pull up stakes any day could he get a few dol- 
lars per acre more for his farm than he thought it 
worth. Suggest under-draining, or any other im- 
provement that would ultimately pay cent per cent., 
and he will tell you the farm would not sell for any 
more than at present, and the money would be lost, 
instead of thinking as a British tenant farmer does, 
if J do not get the benetit my son will. 

Another, and the principal, reason of the superior- 
ity of British farming is, that they have a better mar- 
ket and can afford to use artificial manures, and other 
means for increasing their crops, which, from the 
low price of his products, the American farmer can- 
not economically adopt ; and though for the perfection 
of cereal grains this is the best climate, yet for the 
growth of turneps, vetches, &c., which by collecting 
ammonia from the atmosphere so materially benetits 
the soil, England, and especially Scotland, has the 
advantage. 

A good crop of turneps, of twenty tons of bulbs and 
eight tons of leaves, contains the following sub- 
stances ; 
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A glance at the above table will show the great 
value of the turnep crop in a system of rotation.— 
It will be seen that it collects from the atmosphere 
nearly three times as much nitrogen as an ordinary 
clover crop; that it abounds with potash, which, 
however, is not exported from the soil but left in the 
manure in a fit state for assimilation by the ensuing 
crops. It may be here remarked that turneps con- 
tain but little phosphoric acid, yet when this sub- 
stance is applied in a soluble form it has a most 
remarkable stimulating effect on the plant, usually 
trebling the crop by its sole application, while pot- 
ash, though the plant contains a large quantity, yet 
its artificial application seldom does any good. ‘This, 
and similar facts, seems to explode the common opin- 
ion that the manure which it is best to use can be 
known from the analysis of the plants to be grown. 
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| 
| It is the “turnep crop” that constitutes the chief dif- 
| ference of American and British agriculture. It is 
that which has so greatly improved English farming 
in the last half century, since it has been extensively 
cultivated. It is a common saying of the English 
farmers, “If we can get a good crop of turneps we 
are sure of all other crops.” Hence the great pains 
and expense that is bestowed on its cultivation. Its 
cultivation has rendered unnecessary the long or 
summer fallow, and land has not now, as formerly, 
to be in grass for four or five years to rest; and much 
larger crops of wheat are now grown every fourth 
year than under the old system, every eighth, 
| The turneps are ready for use by the first or sec- 
ond week in October ; they are either eaten off by 
| sheep on the land, or are drawn home and fed to 
cattle or sheep in yards, using plenty of straw for 
“litter,” which is thus made into good manure.— 
The best farmers, too, give to their fatting sheep one 
pound of oil cake and a pound of clover-hay-chaff per 
| day each, with as many turneps as they will eat.— 
| American oil cake is preferred, as it contains—from 
| being better pressed—more nitrogen than the Eng- 
lish, but it is necessary to have it analyzed before 
| purchasing, as Brother Jonathan has been lately 
| coming a yandee dodge over unsuspicious Johnny by 
| mixing sawdust, or other valueless substance, with 
| the Linseed, thus greatly reducing the value of the 
joil-cake. When good, it contains five per cent. of 
| nitrogen, and i- consequently very nuritious, and the 
| manure from its consumption exceedingly valuable. 
| When oil-cake is used in the field, it is usual to draw 
| off the large bulbs for the cattle in the yards, leaving 
| the tops and smaller turneps to be consumed on the 
| land; were the whole crop eaten cn the soils, and 
|oil-cake used, the land would be too rich and the 
crops laid. 

Mutton and beef are worth a shilling a pound, and 
it therefore pays to be at considerable expense in fat- 
ting it ; still it would not pay to use oil-cake but for 
the great value of the manure, and there are thou- 
sands of good farmers who prefer to purchase artifi- 
cial manures than to consume their grain or purchase 
oil-cake or other artificial food for stock. Much less 
capital is required, and the effects are speedier and 
more apparent, though not so lasting and beneficial 
to the soil. 

The “cause” of the superiority of British farming, 
then, is not the superior scientific knowledge of the 
British farmer, (for it must be admitted that the Jand 
owning farmers of this free country are a far more 
intelligent, knowledge-seeking, and sober race, than 
their transatlantic brethren,) but to the greater phy- 
sical difficulties under which our farmers labor, viz : 
a comparative low price of produce and meat, and a 
climate not well adapted to the nitrogen collecting 
plants of the British Isles. 

It is my opinion, not hastily formed, nor without 
; some means of arriving at just conclusions, that the 
| most scientific practical farmer of England or Scot- 

land could not take a farm in Western New York 
| and raise wheat for a less price per bushel than 
{numbers of inte:!‘eent, wealthy farmers of this dis- 
trict. The factis, an Knglish farmer cannot increase 
| his wheat crop by artificia; manures, of which large 
| quantities are used, for less than eighty cents per 
| bushel, and it is vain for the farmers of the eastern 
| counties of this State to think of profitably increasing 
| the fertility of their poor weak soils, so long as they 
| have to contend with the fertile new soil of the west, 
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and low prices. Ina new country where wheat can | on ihe money ‘aan their farms are worth. Itis ff 
apparc aa vy be grown for fifty cents per bushel, the | true that there are some hide-bound, ignorance-loy. d 
soil is inj! ‘red, for each bushel raised, that sum, which | ing, anti-progress farm skinners, who make no yisj- | 
added to the price obtained would make the value | ble progress. But to find such pastures as you speak ft 
that at which wheat can be _ without impover- | of, you must visit us when some over-stocked field ¢ 
ishing the soil. Thus if it cannot be grown, and which never heard of gypsum has been denied rain H) 
keep the soil in its original fertility by manure, plow- | for weeks, In short, if you wish to see luxuriant 
ing in clover, or other means, for less than eighty pastures, and wealth-giving meadows, excelled by \ 
cents per bushel, ny y farmer. has to sell for fifty none in the State, you should seek them in Hi rnby, { 
cents, with each bushel he sells thirty cents worth Our lands increase in fertility under cultivation, j if d 


of his soil. 

As the population and manufactures 
try increase, as they necessarily must do under a wise 
protective duty on foreign goods that can be manu- 
factured at home, where there is a superabundance 
of raw material, farmers will have all the advantages 
of a home market and high prices, especially of meat, 
the production of which will enable them to grow 
more wheat and increase the value and fertility of 
the farm. Then, too, the poorer, exhausted soils of 
the east, will be scientifically cultivated and delight 
the eye and fill the pocket by luxuriant clover and 
heavy harvests. Inthe meantime experiments shoul ] 
be made in th’s 


try, and egregious errors may be committed in cal- 
culations founded on experimental data of another 
hemisphere, though they may suggest the direction 
of inductive scientific inquiries. It is not at all im- 
probable that turneps will be found a profitable crop 
and be extensively grown when the proper manage- 
ment for their growth here shall be understood ; but 
this can only be ascertained by repeated experiments 
systematically carried out. 

It has occurred to me that were a row of tur! 1eps 
sown betwee *n every row of Indian corn, which it | 
would per! haj »s be ne cessary to plant a little wider— 
say five feet—and to keep clean, the plants would be | 
shaded from the hot sun and flourish. If two hun- | 
dred weigtit per acre of super-phosphate of lime, that 
will no doubt soon be aouiaiaaial from the rich 
mineral phosphate lately discovered in various parts 
. the country, was dr illed with the seed, there is lit- 

le doubt a large crop would be obtained. It is hoped 
he gentleman refe rred to at the commencement of | 
this letter, or some other ente rprising agriculturists, 
will make the experiment and give the results, which 
if favorable, as I expect, wilh remove one of the 
“ causes” 
agriculture. Josnrn Ilarris.— Rochester, N. Y. 
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LUXURIANT PASTURAGE. 


Messrs. Evirors :—In the July number of the Far- 

mer J noticed an article entitled * Wretched Pastu- | 
rage,” the language of which sounds strange to your 
readers in Steuben. I have no doubt but they | 
laughed, as I did, waen they read it, and if you could | 
have told it to ov It “Hornby brindles,” so they could | 
understand, I have no doubt but the y would have | 
Janghed too, standing as they do in pastures of | 
clever and timothy up half mid-sides. We know, in | 
Hornby, that some of our land is rather heavy, but if | 
it is, we can have cash from it without the expense 
to which our grain-growing neighbors are subject. 
The good farmers in this town are not troubled i 
their sleep to invent means by which to clear the in- 
terest on their property. There are farmers in this 
town who annualy clear twice and thrice the interest | 


al 


Ne 


— 





of the coun- | 


: climate on various nitrogen-collecting | 
plants, as also on the cereals, espec ially Indian corn, | 
of which little is known in this or any other coun- | 


of the over-estimated superiority of British | 


1| more highly 


not too much plowed. Yet there are fields j in this 
town which produced twelve, fifteen, and tw enty 
crops of oats in succession, and yet grow a wealth of 
grass, under good manageme nt, afterward. 

A plan muc ch practiced in this town for feeding cat- 
tle, is to stack the hay on the meadow, or put it in 
small barns or barracks, from which it is scattered 
| upon the lands that produced it. When there is a 
large stock of cattle to be fed, it saves much labor to 
haul the hay to different parts of the field where all 
can have a chance. When your readers, of grain- 
growing notoriety, are disposed to jest at oure xpense, 
plea se remind them that they are not so far in the 
advance, but what, in this steam and lightning age, 
we may overtake them ; and if we cannot cure our 
heavy land, we at least have the consolation that we 
have no * Wretched Pastures.”” Ww». H. Garpner, 
| —Hornby, VV. Y., Sept., 1851. 

} Our Hornby friends may well be satisfied with 
j choice grazing lands that yield from 14 to 21 per 
cent interest on their market value ; but let them be- 
ware lest the few precious atoms in their soils, that 
| form the bones of their cattle and other stock, are 
not all extracted and either sold or lost before they 
dream of such a misfortune. The things that really 
make beef, cheese, wool, and horse flesh, are not so 
abundant in the surface of the earth, even in the fields 
| of Juxuriant clover and timothy of Hornby, as to be 
| pe srfectly inexhaustible. All manure, bones, ashes, 
and vegetable substances of every kind, must be hes- 
ban led with the closest economy, and wisely applied 
to the needy soil, to avoid its deterioration in coming 
(years. ‘Time w ill demonstrate that no land produces 
| good crops from air and water alone—that the ele- 
| ments ol ‘fertility are annually consumed in growing 


| pl lants, which « ‘lements must be restored to the ground 
| or its impoverishment is inevitable. 
———- ~annannnsrs, 
| ANALYSIS OF LONG BLOOD BEET. 
BY J. H. SALISBURY, M. D. 





|Tur specimens examined were furnished by Mr. 
Douw, of Greenbush. They were large, fleshy, 
'crisp, and contained about the aver age amount of 
woody fibre. Mean length of the roots of the four 
| samples analysed, 20 inches ; mean widest diameter, 
3 inches; mean length of tops, 21 inches ; mean 
weight of each root, 2 2 Ibs. 2 OZ. 


Per centage of water, dry matter, and inorganic matter. 


Freeh Roots. Fresh Tops. 
Per centage ie 89.095 90.570 
dry matter, .....- 10.905 9,430 
vid inorganic matter,. 1.080 1.850 
” Inorganic matter in 
OP Pi consnccandeonsnce 9.072 19.618 


results show this variety of beet to be 
charged with water than the carrot, arti- 
choke, or parsnip. The roots contain a trifle over 
— per cent. of water; the tops 90.57 per cent.— 
This leaves about 11 per cent. of dry matter in the 
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100 Ibs. of the fresh roots 
organi matter ; while 


of 


roots, and 94 in the tops. 
contain a little over 1 Ib. « 


f ii 


bs. 100 lbs. the drv 








100 lbs. of tops yield 1.85 
roots contain 9,072 lbs. of inorganic matter; and 
100 lbs. of the dry tops furnish 19.618 Ibs. ease 
Ibs. of the fresh roots contain 100 Ibs, « of inorganic 
matter. 5400 lbs. of the fresh tops yield 100 lbs ed 
inorgal 1ic mt — 
vmposition of enor ganic ttfer. 
100 lbs cf inorganic matter of 
Roots Tops 
| EE 16.27 21.90 
Silicie aeid, 0.89 a 
Phosphoric ¢ 9.85 8.20 
Phosphate of iron,. Secneenede 1.15 3.70 
i tiki’ etme ebaneiupeas 1.50 10.25 
ON 1.15 4.10 
OS oe eee ee 13.10 7.70 
TA. wccccnewenceencsenesesen 03.60 37.30 
TN ee 0.8 0.60 
Sulphuric acid, ....---.-------- 1.65 3.05 


By ordinary culture, 20 tons can easily be raised 
to the acre. 
32 Ibs. of inorganic matter. These 432 Ibs. 


tain the following bodies, in about the proportions 


con- 


given below. 


Carbonic acid, lbs 
Silicic acid, ..--.-.--- sé 
Phosphoric acid ‘ 
Phosphate of iron, - 
RE. iw aiiiees sem “ 
NS ET eee ee 46 
DI. .. sseneunbéchne es eenarsonnnes ” 
Re 66 
CS, cinicacceanse tues eneedese saan ‘ 





Sulphuric acid 

In round numbers, the following materials, in the 
quantities mentioned below, furnish more than an 
of nourishment, to an ordinary 
roots: 300 lbs. of ashes, 200 


soil, 
1} 


ibs. 


adequate supply 
for 20 tons of beet 
of common salt, and 6 tons of good barn-yard ma- 
gent rolly left uy pon the ground, 





nure. ‘I'he tops are 

hence it is not necessary to inc lude them in the 

materials removed from the soil. 

Proximate organic composition of the roots. 
100 lis of 100 ibs. of 
Fresh Roote. Diy Roots 

ee ee 89.095 
PE ctnctinndcekesenseewaee 2.310 90.860 
BOSE, .cccccces 99.527 
Dextrine, 9.347 
Oe 0.361 
Albume n, 10.431 
NS, cnn ccenessgeccsaestaes 2. Sl. ’ 
RIS 6. paietcmeadauea 0.519 
ON Pe eT ee 0.18 
Red coloring matter 0.1 3 
eee -- trace truce 


In the above analysis, we 
of this variety of beet. The average amount of dry 


matter in the fresh, mature roots does not vary muc h 
from 10 per cent. One ton of the fresh roots con- 


tains of sugar, 1224 Ibs.; of dext 


albumen, casein, and gluten, 244 Ibs 





Ultemate organic analys s of 100 parts “ye roots. 
om . wememaieetce 1.445 
rE {1.435 
Oxygen, ...... cece vencee scores $2.256 
ee ee re 6.514 
9.072 


Jnorganic matter, ........--.----< 

It will be secon from this last analys 
of dry beet roots contain about 1} lbs. of nitrogen 
414 libs. of carbon, 42} Ibs. of oxy 64 
hydrogen, and 9 lbs, of inorganic mutter. 

ganic part is almost entire ly made up of sugar, fiber, 
albumen, dextrine, and starch ; the inorganic part, o 
soja, potash, and phosphoric acid. 





yen, lbs. ¢ 
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Twenty tons of the fresh roots contain | 


see the nutritive power 


— 20.7 lbs.; of 


is that 100 Ibs. 


The or- 


calling ignoble 

‘Now, will any one say that this picture is overdrawn? I 

think not. But let us see if there is not a\ready way to 

change the whole expression and characte r of the picture, 

almost without cost ortrouble. I would point out an easier, 

aj pier and more economical way of educating those chil- 

| dren far more thoroughly, while at the same time the minds 

of the parents are expanded, and they are prepare | to enjoy, 

¢ | in the society of their ucated childven, the fruits of ir 
if} own early ind istry 

And first : letthe from? part of that house be thrown open. 

and the most convement, are ve and pleasam roo. in it 

be selected as the fam rr » Let its doors ero : 

f and when the work of the kitchen is completed, tet inoviers 


a 


AGRICULTURAL ADDRESSES. 
have read with pleasure many of the Agricultu- 
ral Addresses celivered at State and Countv Fair 
this fall. Every farmer and every v oe 
should read the extract below from Maj. PaTuick’s 
address before the Jefferson County Agricultural So- 
cicty, in this State : 
‘An industrious pair, some 2() or 30 years ago, 
the world with strong hands, stout he robus 
steady habits. By the blessing of Heaven their i 
been rewarded with plenty, 
| crowned with success. ‘The dense forest h n place to 
| stately orchards of fruit, and fertile fields, and waving mea- 

dows, and verdant pastures, covered with the evidences of 
| worldly prosperity. ‘The log cabin is and in its stead 
| a fair white house, two stories, and a wing with kitchen in 


} 


| the rear, flanked by barns, and cribs, and granaries, and dairy 


WeE 


iarmers 


ymmenced 

ith and 
idustry has 
been 


c 
urts, t! 


and their ibors have 


is give 


gone 


| houses. 





| ** But take a nearer view. Ha! what means this mighty 
} crop of unmown thistles bordering the road? ‘or what 

market is that still mightier crop of pigweed, dock, and net- 
that fills up the space they call the ** garden?” 
at those wide, unsightly thickets of «€ lin, and 
and chokecherry, that mark the lines of 





tles destined, 
And look too 
| sumach. and briers, 
| every fence ! 

**Approach the house, built in the road, to be convenient, 
land! ‘T'wo stories and a wing, and every blind 
» as a miser’s fist, withouta tree, shrub, or Mower 
to break the air of barrenness and desvla nd it— 
There it stands, white, glaring ] pyramid of 
bones mn the desert. M unt the quented door-stone, 
erown over with vile weeds, a! = knoe ck ull your knuckles 
are It is a beautiful, moonlight October evening ; and 
as you stand upon that stone, a ringing laugh comes from the 
and satisfies you that somebody lives there. Pass now 


and save 


shut clos¢ 





and ghas asa 





sore, 




















rear, 
around to the rear; but hold your nose when you come 
within range of the piggery, and have a care that you don't 
get swamped in the neighb wrhood of the sink-spout. Enter 
| - hitehen. Hal here they are ail alive, and here they live 
Il together. The kitchen is the kitchen. the dining-room, 
| the sitting-room. ther om of all work. Here f:ther sits with 
| iis hat on, and in his shirt sleeves. Around him are hig 
| boys and hired men, some with he its, and some with coats, 
' nd some with neither. The b t ielling corn 
r samp; the hired men are scraping | *ks and whit- 
ing “the W pins. throwing every now and then a sheep's eye 
and a jest at the girls, who, with their mother, are duimg up 
| the house-work, The younger fry are building cob-houses, 
|} parching corn, and burning their fingers. Nota book is to 
ve seen, though the winter school has commenced, and the 
master is going to board there. Priva is a word of un- 


known meaning in that family ; an d if a son or daughter 
shoald borrow a book, it would be almost impossible to read 


it in that room ; and on no occasion is the front house open- 
” 






ed, except when *‘company come to spend the afernoon, 
x Wher things are brushed and dusted aud ** set to ri ghts.” 
‘Yet these are as honest, as worthy and! arte d peo- 
leas you will find anywhere, and are sindying vult some 
v of getting heir younger children into a better position 
than they themselves occupy. They are in easy circum- 
stances, owe noth! and have money loaned on bond and 
mortgage. After much consultation, a son is placed at school 
that he may be fitted to go into a store, or possibly an office, 


fesston ; and ighter is sent away to learn 


On this son or daughter, 


to study a pre a dat 


and manners, 





hooks, and gentilily. 


or both, the hard earnings of years are lavished ; and they 
are reared up in the belief that whatever smacke of the coun- 
try is vulgar—that the farmer is necessaré/y ill-bred, and his 


+ 








| and daughters be tound ¢here with their appropriate wor rk _ 
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Let it be. :e room where the family altar is erected, on which 
the futher offers the mornu nd the evening sacrifice. Let it | 
be consecrated to Neatness, nnd Purity, and Truth. Let no 
hat ever be seen in that room on the head of its owner ; Jet 
no coatless individanl be perinitted to enter it. If father’s 
head is bald (and some there are in that predicament) his 
I temples covered by the 
hands have fash- | 








daughter wi 
neat and graceful silken ca 
ioned for him. If the coat 
the evening, ealicoes are cheap, and so is cotton wadding. 
A few shillings placed in that daughter's hand ensure him 
the most comfortable wrapper in the world ; and if his boots | 
are hard, and the nails cut mother’s carpet,a bushel of wheat 
once in three years wiil keep him in slippers of the easiest 
kind. Let that table which has always stood under the 
looking-glass, aga/nust the wall, be wheeled into the room, its 
leaves raised, and plenty of useful (not ornamental) books 
and periodicals be laid upon it. When evening comes, 
bring on the Jights—and plenty of them—for sons and daugh- 
ters —all who can—will be most willing students, They 
will read, they will learn, they will discuss the subjects of 
their studies with each other; and parents will often be 
quite as much instructed as their children, The well con- 
ducted agricultural journals of our day throw a flood of light 
upon the science and practice of agriculture ; while such a | 
work as Downing’s Landscape Gardening, laid one year up- 
on that centre table, will show its eflects to every passer by, 
for with books and studies like these a purer taste is born | 
} 
| 


be pro id to see 
>that her own 
he wears by day is too heavy for 





and grows most vigorously. 
‘Pass along that road after five years’ working of this sys- 





tem in the family, and whatachange! The thistles by the | 
roadside enriched the manure heap fora year or two, and 
then they died. ‘These beautiful maples and graceful elms, 
that beautify the grounds around that renovated home, were 
grubbed froin the wide hedge-rows of five years ago ; and so 
were those prolitic rows of blackberries, and raspberries, and 
bush cranberri¢s, that show so richly in that neat garden, 
yielding abundance of smail fruit in their season, ‘The un- 
sightly out-houses are screened from observation by dense 
masses of fuliage ; and the many climbing plants that now 
hang in gracetul festoons from tree, and porch, and column, | 
once clambered along that same hedge-row. From the mea- | 
dow, frum the wuod, and from the gurgling stream, many a | 
native wild tlower has been transplanted to a genial soil, be- | 
neath the homestead’s sheltering wing, and yields a daily 
offering to the houschol: by the hands of those fair 
priestesses who have now ministers. By the 
planting of a few trees, and shrubs, and flowers, and climb- 
ing plants around that once bare and uninviting house, it has 
become a tasteful re money value is more 
than doubled. A cultivated taste displays itself in a thousand 
forms, and at every touchof its hand gives beauty and value 
to property. A judicious taste, so far from plunging its pos- 
sessor into expense, makes money for him. The dand on 
which that Aedge-row grew five years ago, fur instance, has 
produced envugh since to dowh/y pay the expense of grub- 
bing it, and of transferring its frnit briers to the garden, 
where they have not only supplied the family with berries 
in their season, but have yielded many a surplus quart, t 

urchase that long row of red and yellow Antwerps and Eng- 
fish gooseberries ; tu say nothing of the scions bought with 
trees in the old 








gods 


become their 


silence, and is 





their money, to form new heads for the 
orchard. 

‘* Those sons and daughters sigh no more for town or city 
life, but love with intense affection every foot of ground they 
tread upon, every tree, and every vine, and every shrub, 
their hands have planted, or their taste has trained. But 
stronger stilldo their affections cling to that family room, 
where their minds first began to be developed, and to that 
centre-table aronnd which they stil gather with the shades 
of evening, to drink in knowledge, and wisdom, and under- 
standing. 

“‘ The stout farmer who once looked upon his acres only as 
a laboratory for transmitting labor into gold, now takes aj} 
His eyes are open- 





widely duferent view of his possessions, 
ed to the deautiful in nature, and he looks with reverence 
upon every ginnt remnant of the forest that by good luck es- 
caped his murderous uxe in former days. No leafy monarch 
is now laid low without a stern necessity demands it; but | 
many a vigorous tree is planted, in the hope that the chil 
ren of Ais children may 1er beneath the sreading bran 
and talk with pious gratitude of him who d them.— 

No longer feeling the need of taxing his physical powers to | 


the utmost, his eye takes the piace of his hand, when the | 


latter grows weary, and mind directs the operations of labor. | 
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} men. 


|} cattle he must keep to make his farm productive, 


| architecture and ship-building, 
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See him stand and look with delighted admiration at his 
sons, his educated sons, as they take hold of every kind of 
work, and roll it off with easy motion, but with the power 
of mind in every stroke. ; 

‘* But it is the proud mother who takes the solid ¢ ifort, 


| and wonders that it is so easy after all, when one knows how 
) 


to live at ease, enjoy the society of happy daughters and 
contented sons, to whom the city fo/ks make most respectful 





| bows and treat with special deference as truly well bred ladies 


and gentlemen. 

** Now, this is no more a fancy picture than the other. It is 
a process that I have watched in many families, and in dif. 
ferent States. The results are everywhere alike, bh: cause 
they are natural. The same causes will always produce 
the sume ete cts, varying circumstances only modifying the 
intensity.” 7 

Senator Dovetass’ Appress at N. York State 
F'airn.—We have room only for a few extracts from 
Senator DouG.ass’ address: 

‘* So long as agriculture was the exclusive occupation of 
an enslaved peasantry, it produced little more than the ne- 
cessaries of life. It remained a mere sluggish labor; eon. 
suming men’s physical strength, and descending, with little 
improvement, from father to son, among those who were 
born and bred to it. Happily for the progress of mankind, 
the condition of the agricultural laborer has changed in many 
parts of the world, and it is no small source of pride and 
gratification fur us to know that it is the example of America 
which has wrought the change and restored agriculture to 
its original rank among the most honorable occupations of 
It is now a profession calling to its aid science and 
the mechanic arts, and, in its every branch, the inventive 
geniusof man. ‘The farmer, instead of merely fullowing the 
beaten track of his ancestor, now brings to his pursuit his 
own powers of inguiry and investigation. Chemistry teaches 
him the nature and quality of the ingredients composing his 
sou, the species of crop most suitable to its productive power, 
and the kinds of manure he must use, and the proportion of 
As he 
acquires a knowledge of chemistry, of agricultural geology, 
and of the physiology of plants and aniinals, his crops become 











more certain, and his reward more sure. Armed with knowl- 
edge, the fer ; of man’s mind has discovered remedies for 
the sterility of soils, and found means of guarding the fruits 
of his labor even against the vicissitudes of climate. ‘This is 





} 


American farmer possesses the means of multi 


notall. The 
plying labor, and thereby its reward, by the most ligenious 
uid effective machinery.” 

** | would now say a few words on the growth of timber, 
a subject much neglected by our countrymen. Yet umber 
is one of the most valuable producti ms of the soil, and an 
indispensable requisite to the improvement and eiviliz 
of man. No count y on earth ts, in this respect, more 
than our’s. None can boastof such a variety of forest trees, 
adapted to the various uses of farming, the meclianic arts, 

| In no other country do we 

find such magniiicent shade trees, such extensive and superb 
primeval forests, and in no part of the world is the reprodue- 


1 
Yet 


tion 


blessed 


exhausted than 


! ! 
incalculable advantages, 


tive power of the soil less In vur own, 
with all these With our un- 
bounded coal-fields, the want of fire-wood is already felt in 
some districts which like the prairies of the west, are natu- 
rally destitute of timber, or in which locomotives and steam- 
boats are consuming the article faster than it can be repro- 
duced in the ordinary course of nature, There is also rea- 
son to believe that the extreme desire of pressing civilization 
forward, and of fertilizing the wilderness in the shortest 
induces many a hardy pioneer of the West to enter 

of our 
Dut eco. 
tzunce call 


and 


lime, 
somewhat enthusiastically on the ‘ extermination 
woods, when considerations not merely poctica! 
nomical and practical, would in more than one 
out to him ** Woodman, spare that tree !’ 

‘** Trees are not merely useful and ornamental, butalso by 
their mere existence—by the breathing of uxygen—eminently 
They are the companions of man, as 





condneive to health. 
much so as some of the domestic animals, and have as such, 
acquired a certain right to his protection. Many localities 
which I could naine, especially near the sea coast, have been 





completely shorn of timber ; and experience has shown that 
a forest once entirely cut down, will not grow in and 
reproduce the same kinds of timber. Much incons eis 


now felt in consequence, and the evil is progressive, threat- 
ening the comfort and interests of farmers, mechanics, and 
all classes engaged in industrial pursuits.” 
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“Tt would seem aa if our diplomatic and consular systems 
organized simply in regard to the great intersts of com- | 


were ; 
merce and manufactures ; but could they not be made equally 


subservient to the mother interest of agriculture and its co- | 
ordinate branches? W hile our consuls report on the com- | 
merce and manufactures of foreign countres, would it not be 
well to require them to report also on the diiferent agricul- } 
tural productions of those eouatries, and the improve ments | 
which from time to time may be introduced in their culture ? 
Might they not be made to furnish detailed accounts of the 
different modes of cultivation, the manner of preserving | 
crops, the agricultural implements in use, and the various | 
kinds of manures resorted to as means of preserving or re- | 
storing soils? Could they not be induced to report on all | 
the variety of fruit, shade, and ornamental trees,and forward 
specimens of seeds, plants, roots, and bulbs, for gratuitous 
distribution, accompsnied by proper directions for their use ? | 
An oceasional paper on the domestic animals of different | 
countries, and the mode of breeding them and improving the 

breed, would be particularly acceptable, should the official 

business of the consul admit of such useful and interesting 

digressions. 

“+ These reports would not be expected to be made quar- 
terly, as are those on commerce and manufactures, An 
annual paper would comprehend all that is desirable, and 
would certainly be no great tax on the consul’s time and pa- 
tience. In many instances all the materials for his report | 
would be readily furnished him by the official politeness of | 
the government to which he is eccredited, and in others he 
would find all the required information already collected in 
some printed furm. 

“ By such simple means a vast amount of information from 
all parts of the globe could be collected, which in your hands, 
and in the hands of other corresponding associations would 
be a most powerful auxiliary in the dissemination of agricul- 
tural knowledge. And I would, in connection with this 
subject, respectfully suggest the propriety of establishing a 
great NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL Society, which in immedi- 
ate connection with the Agricultural Societies in the differ- 
ent States and Territories of the Union, and the Patent 
Offic >, or some other appropriate governmental bureau, mig! 
easily posses itself of all the necessary information, to pre- 
sent in its annual report an elaborate and comprehensive 
view of the agricultural condition of our whole country.— 
That Society would also be the proper medium for receiving 
the specimens of seeds, plants, bulbs, &c., forwarded from 
foreizn countries by our consuls, together with the collec- 
tions which, under existing regulations, our navy is in the 
habit of making, and of distributing thera among the differ- 
ent States and Territories. 

“The Nationat AGRicuLTURAL Socrety would also hx 
the proper channel of communication, and of effecting agri- 
cultural exchanges, between the several local societies of the 
United States, and the various agricultural and learned asso- 
ciations in foreign countries. It would, in fact, be the great 
centre of agricultural information, which would diifuse 
knowledge in a thousand different directions, over the whole 
length and breadth of our land, and to which every farmer 
could confidently apply for advice and instruction on any 
subject connected with his profession. 

** And here I may pause to inquire whether the Smithso- 
nian Institute, at the seat of the National Government, might 
not, ex-officio, become a colaborer and assistant of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Society, in all its literary and scientific 
branches? Might not the Institute aid the Society in all its 
periodical publications, and, in conjunction with it, diifuse 
the greatest amount of ‘‘ useful knowledge among men ?” 
Surely the philanthropic intention of the worthy founder of 
that institution, could not be carried out in a more suitable 
and effective manner, than by making it thus subserve the 
great interests of agriculture in all its branches. Whatever 
its present usefulness may be, it can perform no higher duty 
than contribute in the most efficient manner, to the perfec- 
tion of that species of human industry, which is the parent 
and promoter of all others, and on which the safety and per- 
manence of our institutions rest as on their broadest founda- 
lions.” 





HOGS BUNNING AT LARGE IN WINTER. 





Ovr friend, Mr. A. J. Heap, of Fairfax Co., Virginia, 
justly censures (in a business note) the common 
practice in that region, and in some others, of letting 
hogs run all over a farm in winter to root up mea- 
dows and eat every clover root, as well as top, in 
order to escape starvation. In sections where there 
is little snow or frost, and where English grasses and 
clovers require much care to flourish, droves of swine 
or sheep, and herds of cattle, often do immense injury 
to the fields trampled in wet weather, and having 
every blade of grass eaten into the ground. Farmers 


|in Fairfax that provide a plenty of forage for their 


neat stock in winter, and grain or roots for their 
hogs, and keep up both, carefully saving all their 
manure, are fast improving the soil and are destined 
to realize a handsome profit on their business. They 
get 31 cts. a pound for their butter by taking it ten 
or fifteen miles to Washington, Georgetown, or Alex- 
andria. We would suggest that they give to pastures 
and meadows a top dressing of lime and wood ashes, 
if not more than ten bushels per acre—five of lime, 
and five of ashes. A larger dose will be better.— 
All the land in the neighborhood of Washington 
lacks lime and potash, particularly old and long cul- 
tivated plantations. 


ARARRARBPALP Le 


TureEE THINGS NECESSARY TO MAKE AN AGRICUL- 
TURAL PLAN VALUABLE. — Ist. Before any plan is 
placed before the public, it would be well for the 
author to test it by experience, and see whether it 
would carry out the object fur which it is recom- 
mended. Atany rate he should let reason and com- 
mon sense dictate. 

2d. He should cast his eyes around him, and see 
for whom he is writing. He ought to know that a 
large majority of the farmers in this country are in 
limited circumstances. These are the ones he ought 
to help—the rich can help themselves. And if he 
wishes his plan to take and do much good he should 
be careful not to attach much expense to it, except 
labor. This will enable them to help themselves, 
for such have ways enough to lay out their hard 
earned cash without paying large sums for new plans. 

3d. He should express his views in as few words 
as possible. This last proposition I guess the editors 
will say is right, and so says Grren F armen. 
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Tre War TO RalsE WugaT aFTeR Conn.—Take 
green sward land highly manured, and well plowed 
about the first of May; then cultivate it well and 
plant corn four feet apart each way, rows straight, 
and keep it well tilled until the last week in August. 
Then top the stalks, and as soon as cured carry them 
off the ground. Then sow wheat among the corn, 
and cultivate it thoroughly both ways with one horse. 
Husk the corn at your leisure, and about the first of 
May following take a scythe aud mow the stalke 
close tothe ground. The wheat will not winter kill. 
Titus Canrizip.—West Bloomfeld. 

———_—__~nnnrnannnese_—_— 

Sore Necks tn Oxen.—This is caused by using 
yokes that do not fit the neck, or by working the 
oxen in wet weather. It can be prevented by using 





Frences.—Examine the fences which enclose your 
fields —do it yourself, and have every weak place 
made strong. Failing pasture tempts stock to break 
in and destroy. Care in this regard now may save 
you from the vexation and loss hereafter. 
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good yokes and applying oil or lard to the neck in 
| stormy weather. 

Remedy.—Use ointment made of lard and bees- 
| wax; or make a strong wash of white-oak bark, and 
| apply it night and morning. 
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Ss. W.S NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


Tre Seneca County Fair at Waterloo has just closed 
this 10th day of October. I have no time for details. 
Suffice it to say that our village was never before thus 
animated by all sorts of animated nature, biped and 
quadruped of both sexes, including even the tiny, pu- 
ling babe whose age is reckoned by weeks and days, 
not months. All agree that it was the best show 
and plowing match ever before witnessed in this lit- 
tle superfertile county of Seneca. The address by 
Editor Sextet, of the “Clarion,” was capital, but | 
nothing more than might have been expected from a 
man who adds to a trained = a practic al knowledge 
of the farmer’s labors and the farmer’s wants. T he 
President of the State Socicty, Mr. DELAFIELD, Judge | 
SackeTr, and other rural veterans, were on the spot | 
—not dawiling spectators, but aiding the officers of 
the Society, and at all times au fait to the best inter- 
ests of the Fair. The county of Seneca has a right 
to be proud of giving sucha President as Joun Det- 
AFIELD to the parent Society, of whom it has been 
said, (maliciously perhaps,) that he was almost the 
only speech maker at Rochester who made farming 
and the farmer the sole issue, or rather that he was 
the only sp aker who came there with no other than 
the woodsman’s axe to grind on the great festival 
grind stone. 

New York as 1T 18.—Go into a thirty thousand 
dollar house ; as you step onthe thick Wilton car- 
pet—without noticing the lesser et celeras—cast your 
eyes up to the lofty ceiling supported by pillars | like 
a cathedi then look at the superb solas, the soft 
rocking chairs, in their variegated silk covers, scat- 
tered about the spacious saloon in promiscuous con- 
fusion ; then ask yourself how this man’s grand- 
children are to improve on this style of living, as he 
has improved on the homely simplicity of his grand- 
father. Here is a question for the political econo- 
mists : the social history of young America has 
ever been progressive in luxury, which no money 
panic or revulsion in trade has ever yet been able to 
check. ‘Tis true that the rich grandfather is not 
often blessed with industrious, thriving grandchildren, 
but those who have at length got rich by catering 
for the wealthy, now take wealth’s place and do its 
pageant drudgery. Thus industry in turn changes 
places with luxurious ease, which it improves upon, 
as if to convince the world that it has outgrown its 
plebian origin. But reader, if I mistake not, New 
York contains within itself a great and growing con- 
servative power in its mechanical industry, physi- 
cally great, aud mentally improving, which is one 
day to modify that sickly form of society which opu- 
lent ease and _— sion is ever prone to engender. 
Thirty years ago it was no satisfaction to spend time 
talking with a ‘master mechanic in the city of New 
York, but now, within the last short month, I have 
had to admire the general information, the varied 
learning, modest bearing, superior tact, science, skill 
young mechanics of New 
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and industry of some of the y 
York. 

Free Trape 1x Corn.—M. B. Batenam, of the 
Ohio Cultivator, writing from England, adverts to | 
the embarrassment of the farmers since the abroga- 
tion of the English Corn Laws. He says, wisely, | 
that the landlords should lower ‘thei “ir rents, and the 
government its taxes. But the traditionary farmer, | 
on the contrary, looks to the government for the re- 
newal of the tax cn foreign corn, a consummation 
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not likely to be accomplished. Mr. B. says that he 
has not found a single intelligent, disinterested per- 
son in England w ho believes that the people there can 
ever be brought back to eat taxed bread.. This ig 
encouraging to American agriculture. Waterloo, 
NM. Y., Oct., 1851. 

ee 

THE CULTURE OF FLAX 


Messrs. Eprrors :—As but very little has been writ- 
ten in our agricultural journals ‘about F lax, perhaps 
what follows may be properly inserted in your valu- 
able paper. 

That the cultivation of flax in Central New York 
is to become, within a few years, a prominent feature 
in our farming, I feel quite assured, and as there is 
| but littlke known as to its culture in this country, | 
feel called upon to give to the public some conclu- 
sions which I have arrived at after soma little expe- 
rience in the growing of it. That we in this part of 
the country have a soil whose natural capacities are 
in every way sufficient to produce flax in perfection, 
I think will be proven in a very short time to the 
most hard of understanding. Even ip tae present 
state of flax manufacturing, we wil, 4\wave find a 
fair crop a paying one, and should the cottonizing of 
flax prove to be as practicable as we arc Sow assured 
that it will, 
our fields almost as easily as it 
in California. 

In order togrow good flax, it is quite necessary w 
have a good deep and mellow soil of moderate fertility 
Now as there are a great many farmers in this good 
State of New York who do not know exaetly how to 
produce such a condition of the soil, I will just state 
a manner by which they can turn most any of their 
old pastures or meadws into fine fields of flax ; also, 
how they can harvest it best. 

As carly in the fall previous to the spring when 
the flax is to be sown, as is convenient, the ground 
should be plowed about five inches deep, being care- 
ful to have every inch cut and turned, and to have 
every stone larger than a goose-egg picked up and 

carried off. This ground should remain so until liste 
in the fall—the later the better—when it should be 
well harrowed and once more picked. In the spring 
as early as the ground is in condition to be worked, 
get on with the teams and plow it across the first 
furrows; then it should be harrowed smooth and 
sown with one bushel of flax seed and again harrowed 
until it is very fine. When the crop is grown four 
or five inches in height, it is well to go through 
and pull-out all the large weeds. Nothing further 
need be done until it is fit to pull, or when the bolls 
are quite brown, when it should be pulled and laid in 
thin swathes. As soon as these swathes are dry, 
they should be rolled up in large bundles, bound 
loosely, and set up in Dutch shocks to dry more. 
These bundles can be taken into the barn and thresh- 
ed with a flail at the farmer’s convenience. If the 
threshing is performed carefully, the sheaves will re- 
main in good shape and the flax straw unbroken. 

Ag gain, these ate bundles should be taken toa 
smooth grass ground, and spread in thin swathes, say 
an inch thicl k. When the top of these swathes is so 
rotted that the shiors break out easily, they should 
be turned over and left until the other side is in the 
same condition, when it should be dried again, bound 
in large bundles, and stored. The turning can be 
readily done by running a smooth pole about ten feet 
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in length under the top end of the flax and lifting it 
over. Ordinarily the drying can be effected in the 
swathes; butif the weather is wet and unfavorable, a 
person should be consulted who is acquainted with 
the manner of setting it up on its butts to dry. 

On all heavy lands this cultivation will secure a 
fine crop of flax. On land that is infested with wire 
worms, flax is particularly serviceable. Flax likes, 
as do almost all other useful plants, a deep soil, but 
this depth should not be obtained at the expense of 
the surface fertility ; so I recommend five or six inch 
W. R. Mantey.— Newport, V. ¥., 1851. 


——EE 


furrows. 





AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS 


Ir is useless, perhaps, at this late day, to undertake 
to discuss the question of the utility of “ Agricultu- 
ral Schools.” All that we can now do, is to stand 
and wonder that nothing has yet been done on this 
subject ; or, if anything has been done, that it was 
not done sooner; or, that so little has been done. 
And yet our wonder must cease in some degree, when 
we consider the prevailing ignorance on the subject 
of scientific farming, and the character of the men 
whom we choose to make our laws. 

Ist. Prevailing ignorance. This begins to be dis- 
sipated, and yet it is no uncommon thing to hear 
some of our best farmers (at least in their own esti- 
mation) say they do not believe any man in his study 
can teach them how to manage their farm. , Such a 
remark I heard not long since ; and besides, many of 
those that read are only gradually enlightened and 
convinced, and their action is slow. 

Qnd. The character of our law-makers. How few 
of these are intelligent farmers! Perhaps not one- 
fourth ! and yet we area nation of farmers. So long 
then as we choose lawyers, merchants, p liticians, | 
stockholders, &c., who know nothing about farming, | 
and even less, we cannot expect that the interests of 
farmers will be greatly consulted. Is it impertinent, 
then to ask, “ Whose fault is it if the farming inter- 
est is left to take care of itself?’ The majority of 
our voters are farmers and can control every election. 
If they will not consult their own interests, who will 
consult for them? The fault then belongs to the far- 
mers themselves. Let them do their duty to them- 
selves, by choosing men of the right class, and they 
will soon have such laws and institutions as they 
wish. H.—Down East, Oct., 1851. 


NOTES BY A FARMER 





“Tue present generation is death on American Forests.” — 

Editor Genesee Farmer. 

“Why,” says one, “do we hear so much about 
‘forests, ‘waste of timber,’ &c. The carth has been 
inhabited several thousand years, an] those parts that 
have been longest inhabited are not yet destitute of | 
timber.” The question is as easily answered as it 
is asked. No age of the world ever required so great | 
a consumption, or made so great waste, of timber, as | 
the present, and no country requires so great a con- | 








dom try to make an opening, except where a crack 
or joint tempts them to the work. 

Rats anp Mice.—One of the best methods of de- 
stroying these pests, that I remember to have. heard 
of, is the following : Take a large kettle, or barrel, 
fill it nearly full of anything that is most convenient, 
as waste grain, chaff, beans, earth, &c.; set it in the 
barn, or other place infested with rats, place a board 
for them to run up on, throw over the mass a quan- 
tity of meal and Jet them feed several nights without 
interruption. Now empty the vessel and fili it with 
water up to about six or eight inches of the top; 
throw over the surface a little chaff sufficient to cover 
it, and strew over this a little meal and arrange it as 
before. The rats will detect the trick when too late 
to profit by it. Scores have thus been taken in a 
single night. 

Mvcx.—Quick lime will assist in the decomposi- 
tion, if mixed with muck in the pile. From my lim- 
ited knowledge on the subject, however, I would treat 
it differently. I would either put it into the barn- 
yard in the fall and let it be worked into the mass of 
winter manures ; or I would spread it over the ground 
in the fall, harrow it about in the spring, sow on it 
some lime and plow it under. Muck will be of com- 
parative little value on land already abounding in 
vegetable matter. Its value will be conspicuous on 
sands, clays, or, perhaps on any exhausted soils. 

Suckertne Corn.—This, according to my theory, 
should be done early, in order to throw the whole 
nourishment into the main stalk. H.—Down East, 
Oct., 1851. 


MOUNTAIN ASH. 


for the information of Mr. Tuomas, (in answer to 
inquiries in the last Genesee Farmer,) I would state 
that some ten years ago (I think it was the last of 
November) I planted a handful of Mountain Ash ber- 
ries without any preparation. I did not even pick 
them from the stem, but covered them with earth not 
to exceed an inch in depth, not thinking they would 
come up under a year and a half, but was agreeably 
disappointed when a little more than five months, or 
early in May following, they came up so thick that 
I was obliged to transplant them before there was 
hardly any root formed. This I did by breaking 
them apart into bunches of from four to a dozen (I 
could not do otherwise, they were so thick together) 
ina bunch. Ina few days I removed or destroyed 
all except one or two of the most thrifty which grew 
so finely as to amply repay all the labor bestowed 
uponthem. Corpreuia Ann Reeves.—.drcadia, VW. 
¥., Oct., 1851. 
Tosacco 1x Wisconsin.—It appears that the at- 
tempt to grow tobacco in Wisconsin has been suc- 
The Watertown Chronicle “ The 
first experiments in Jefferson county at tobacco rais- 
ing, have been made this season. In the towns of 
Milford, Waterloo, Aztalan and Lake Mills, some 








cessful. says: 


sumption as ours ; and that consumption must neces- | twenty acres have been cultivated. In every instance, 


sarily increase with the increase of population, unless 
a substitute for steam shall be found. 


But as I may | these experiments 


we learn, the most complete success has attended 
It has been demonstrated past a 


perhaps treat of this subject hereafter, I omit further | peradventure, that our soil and climate are peculi- 


remarks, 

A “Rat-Proor’ Granary—One covered, or lined, 
with tin. At least cover every jcint on the out-side, 
or on both sides, with a strip of tin. Rats will sel- 
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arly well adapted to the growth of this plant. And 
what is still more gratifying, the crop pays well. 
|'These twenty acres, we are assured, will y‘eld an 
| average net profit of $50 per acre.” 
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E ng Uuiries and Anse wers Messrs. Epirors :—You invite your readers to make any - 

a | inquirie 3 they wish, or give any information they can, | | 
a eee 


avail myself of this permission, to ask a question or two, [| 
am now on the wrong side of fifty, am a mechanic, and am ; 





Messas. Eptrors :—The frame barn of Mr. Joun Brush | 

was burnt on Sabbath evening, August 3lst, from an un-| getting too old for the hard labor I have to undergo, and wis h (4 
known cause, as there was no fire within reach, and no per- | to live on my fand, but itis a small lot of five acres of yor Ing « 
son near except the owner, who was within a few rods when | fruit trees and six acres of arable land. How shall | go 4 
the Hames burst out through thesroef and siding. ‘The barn | about it to make the six acres support me moderately, as the ‘ 
was crowded fall of hay and grain; the last had been put} fruit is all young and for some years will not amount to much, él 
in the evenins before, (it was oats.) and the night following | I have tried some experiments to get large crops ona little )} 
was warm suid s ultry, sprinkling a little rain about daylight land, and sometimes have failed ; for instance, [ put in half 


a bushel of wheat, go, in drills, 


apart in the drill 


some years a eightcen inches 


It cleare Se off in the morning on, 
, 
I forked through it twice in the summer, 


“About five o'clock the fire touk place 


on the day of the 
was clear and warn, 


The barn stood in a meadow. top-dressed it well with hog dung, and it grew five and six 
Cun you giv ny information, through your valuable | f et h igh, but when ae came to reap it, there Was nota grain 

paper. whether th its, or straw, would ignite. W. K. | of th in the whol Can you tell the reason of this ?— 

: ' ? . ’ Th > 

Fur eps hang e, Pu., Sept., 1851. | The ground had been trenched one foot and a half deep, 





( 

4 

4 
when sown, and planted out with small plum trees. The 
year before last | tried it again, omitting the trenching, al- } 
though I put it all in (that is the half bushel of wheat) with } 
' 

4 
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of what is denominated 


the causes of which should be well 


is doubtless an instance 


This w 
spontaneous combustion, 


understood by every farmer. Many a reader has seen a mow the spade, digging, or sowing or drilling. as I went along.— 


of hay, which was put up in too moist a condition, turned | This I dug through twice during the summer, and it grew 





black—liierally burnt—although never on fire. Under favor- | the finest, to look at, in the country—five to six feet high ; \ 
: : w her . j t wshele i 
able circumstances, manure heaps not only generate heat | 2¥t When thre she d, only produced two bushels, _t should 
| but hci meat tele a say that I gave this a top-dressing of bone dust. ‘The land 
and burn very slowly, but some tine yurst ou oO a Diaze, - , } , 
an ’ r) 1OW i) SUE . S ‘ . it Was suwn on Is considered as good as any land about, as 
Some, we dare say, have seen a bin of grain get wet, the| the young trees on it grow very finely. Now there is some 


. ) 
ana 


In 


combustion arises from the chemical | 


evolve considerable heat, all similar 


phenomena, the sl 


grain sprout reason for its failing to produc e wheat, Can , or 
your readers, solve the difficulty fur me? 
Would it pay me to raise or fat cattle, 


plan, as stated in the January number. | 


you iny of 
ow 
Mr. Mrecmi’s 


can buy h 


combination of atmospheric oxygen with earbon, and proba- oo 
lV out 

















bly hydrogen, in the decomposing vegetable matter. rhe of the meadow, in summer, fur seven or etzht dollars per ) 
intensity of the chemical action is promoted in cases where | yon, and out of the stac -k, in winter, for ten ; corn for ds, | Y 
hay in stacks and barns takes fire, by a variety of causes, | per bushel ; and oil-cake for 12s. per 100 lbs. Wil this pay el 
prominent among which is the condensation of oxygen in the | 80 as to enable me nape se manure, without which I am cer- ) 
innumerable sponge-like cavities in the mass subject to tain T can raise BO Crup. Would spent tan, thrown under % 
Rice, Ofte aes thier eened ext. 2 weedhen tom. the hogs, fix the ammonia? as lean get plenty of that. Will 

3 a : it pay to give 23 to 3 ets. per lb. fur guano?) What is the © 

recention.—Never put green or wet hay, grain, or corn-| yalue of a bushel of hair from the tan yard, compared to aone iq 
stalks, in a compact heap. horse load of twelve bushels of stable manure?) Will land =f 

piieeaidieaiitiiniaines ee well manured, and plowed eight inches deep, do as well as 

Messrs. Eprrons :—I have been lately drawing, from a| !f subsoiled? This, or any other information you can give, 


to maintain myself and family on a farm 
N. CHATFIELD.— Can- 


80 as to ei ible hit 
of six acres, will much oblige me. 


1851. 


morsh hollow, a quantity of rich black muck. How should 
ithe treated?) How apphed? If piled with barn-yard m?#- 
nure, should lime be mixed in? Should lime ever be mixed 
with 


terbury, 4 
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always alone > of grain which 


manure, OF applied ? Please answer| Messrs. Eprrors :—The enclosed is a sample 
these inquiries and oblige a subseriber, J, L. S.— Wihites-| | received with some marine plants, sheils, &c., presents 
town, N. ¥., Sept., Wol. } froma friend on Turks Island, labelled ‘* Turks Island Corn.” 
It would ; dhably be better to mix lime with swamp muck | The stalk on which it grew resembled that of broom corn, 


the seed or corn growing upon the bush, and, judging r from 
wa antity on the stalk which I received, must yield a ly. 
I will plant what I have and report the resultto you. Will 
you plant these, or give them to some one who w il, and in- 
form me of his success? I would send you a larger quantity, 
but for the pestag Is not the agricultural interests of this 
great country sufficiently deserving of the favor of the gov- 
ernment. to be entitled to the conveyance of seeds, 


in a heap without manure, and apply this compound sepa- 
rately. When muck is mixed with maaure, it ought to be 
dry to b the urine from domestic animais, 


absorb in which 
case ammonia 


and other ni- 
to neutral- 
applied to 


h is generated from urea 
the dung, as well as urine, 
the muck. Lime may be 


enoug 
trogenous matters in 


ids 





ize all the ac in 


coarse, long manure, like that from straw and cornstalks, a a Ae “nen ao 
: . ia ta sie : ¢ > ‘ t y rates a 
with advantage, but never to the excrements of animals, ex- &c., of limited ers; “6. , fee: poe Geen were Saas } = 
deren you not urge the friends of agriculture, through your widely 
> c oypsum or ¢€ i ae - i 
Gap? Ge GF poem F's eer cir eee journal, to demand this of our government! 
ies thictiadaains ite A. G. H.— Waukesha, Wis., 1851. 
Messrs. Evitons :—I have been a reade r of the Farmer for We shall plant the seed. 
several years, with a good degree of satisfaction. I wish eee 





now to make one inquiry, that it may be answered through 
the columns of your valuable paper. 
Suppose the soil to be removed from a piece of land to the 


Messrs. Eptrors —Bei ing 2 subseriber to your ably con- 
ducted and valuable paper, I feel at liberty to ask of you, or 
some of your western patrons, through its medium, some 
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depth of tive feet, how long will it take to bring it to a good } information relative to the habits of an animal called the 
state of cultivation again? and what is the best course to | Gopher, which abounds to a considerable extent in most 
pursue in order to effect the object?) A Farmer.—Adams } parts of this State, particulary on bottom prairies, and the 
Centre, 1351, best mode of exterminating them. ‘They being very numer- 


ous and troublesome on my place, Iam extremely anxious to 
the peas that grow, without | “sPost of them in some way, an 1 will feel under a 

ee a oi | lig stions & wr the desired information. E. M. B.—Al 
y a top dressing of lime, turn under the | 


Manure well, plow up the subsoil, sow peas, harrow thor- | 
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pea vines, and you may grow either grass or grain on the | Eps, Gen. FARMER a rend ‘ing a subscriber to your truly val- 

land, unless it is worse than an average of earth four feet | uable paper, I take the liberty to trouble you with the fol- 7 

below the surface. | lowing question, viz: Do you know any sure remedy for 
——————— | the disease known here as gargit, incows? Being a young 


man, and having lost the use of one cow by that disease, if 
you know any remedy it would be truly acceptable. 
ron Graves.— Madison, O., Sept., 1851. 


Messrs. } 
CARL- | 
Will not some experieneed stock-grower suggest a remedy 


some 


Eprrors :—I wish you would publish a request for 
of the farmers of each of the ditferent States to give the 
prices of cattle, horses, mules, and oxen, in their dif- 
ferent localities, I think that a page of the Farmer devoted 
toa report of prices of this kind, once a year, would be of 
much use to the farmer. W. HH. G.—Hornby, N. Y., 1851. 


sheep 


for the malady above named, or give an account of the 
proper treatment ? 
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PREPARATION FOR WINTER. 


sssns. Eprrors :—Having received so much bene- 
myself, by being reminded in the Genesee Farmer, 
occasionally, of the importance of preparing for win- | 
ter, | may be pardoned for endeavoring to do to others | 
the same kindness I have so freely received. I al- 
wavs intended, as of course others do, to be fully 
prepared for every emergency, as much as possible ; | 
but, somehow or other, always happened to be a /itéle | 
behind, and had to do work in very unpleasant weath- 
er, which with a little forethought might have been 
done easier and better a little before. Then, often | 
on account of the unpleasantness of doing out-door | 
work, many things remained entirely undone, and | 
much loss was the consequence, and perhaps suffer- 
ing to animals from cold and storm. One cold, 
stormy day in the winter of 1848-9, I sat by a warm 
fire, feeling rather uncomfortable as I thought of a 


Mi 
fit 


bern that needed a little repairing, that I intended | 


some time ago should have been done on the first fine 
day ; but it had not been done, and the snow was 
covering my hay mow, and the barn looked like a 
snow palace inside —the stable that was not quite 
as tight as I knew it ought to be, and might very 
well have been. As I observed, I felt rather uncom- 
fortable at these thoughts, and took up the Genesee 
Farmer to read a little and forget my bad feelings, 
when the first thing that attracted my attention was 
an article headed “Prepare for Winter.” I laid 
down the paper and really felt cross at being reproved 
in that way, and said something about its being very 
easy to write, but those that wrote such fine things 
didn’t do any better than those of whom they were 
finding fault, with many more things of this charac- 
ter that I am not now foolish enough to repeat. But, 
after a time my good sense began to show me the 
truth of the matter. and in a little while I thought it 
was about right. In about an hour I had resolved to 
go to work at the stable at once, in spite of the wind 
and the snow. So I put on my thick coat and mit- 
tens, called the boys to my assistance, (who won- 
dered what new streak had taken me,) got hammer 
and nails and boards, and fixed up the stable in pretty 
good order in about two or three hours. Next day 
went at the barn, repaired it in every place where 
repairs were needed, or where an improvement could 
be made, shoveled out the snow, and then sat down 
to enjoy my reading, feeling, 1 can assure you, more 
like a man than I had felt before in many a day, com- 
fortable in body and mind. I have endeavored since 
to keep a little ahead of the times and seasons, and 
find great benefit from the practice. Now, brother 
farmers, if you profit by my example, it will add to 
your honor and happiness. H. 
SS eee 


SELECT SOUND POTATOES FOR SEED. 


Massrs. Eprrors :—For several years I noticed 
among my potato vines when hoeing, some hills of 
small sickly vines, and always observed that such 
vines died out prematurely and never yielded any 
tubers worth harvesting. When hoeing last sum- 
mer, I noticed the same proportion of sickly vines and 


| during the whole season. 


an acre. I found, to my surprise, that in every in- 
stance the seed potato had been cut with the hoe, or 
pricked with the potato hook, in digging, and the in- 
cisions thus made were covered with a black mildew, 
and premature decay had commenced. 1 therefore 
conclude that a diseased potato is unfit for seed. 
Permit me to add a word on the cultivation of the 
potato generally, as I have been very successful in 
raising that useful plant for the last twenty years. 
I plant on a loamy soil, plow deep, and plant: early 
and deep, by which the plants get an early and vigo- 
rous growth, and very seldom suffer with the drouth 
They also arrive at matu- 
rity early, in time to be harvested while the weather 
is fine, before the heavy fall rains set in, which I con- 
sider essential to their flavor and preservation through 
winter. I have noticed that some farmers let the 
potatoes and weeds grow together until the vines are 
large enough to be hilled up. This I consider bad 
economy, as the weeds rob the vines of moisture and 
nourishment, and require much more labor to subdue 
them than if takenin season. My practice is to go 
through them both ways with a one horse harrow, or 
cultivator, as svon after they come up as practicable, 
and then leave them without hoeing until the vines 
are large enough to receive a sufficient hill for the 
season. I then plow them out both ways and dress 
them with the hoe, which is all the care they need 
until ready to harvest. In harvesting, I dig them 
out of the ground and let them lie ia the sun until 
the latter part of the day. The dirt will then mostly 


| fall from them and leave them in fine order for use. 


I usually plant large potatoes and plant them whole. 
I have tried planting small potatoes, and also large 
ones cut in pieces, but I have uniformly found that 
they yielded less in quantity, and a greater propor- 
tion of small ones, than when I have planted large 
ones uncut. D. 


SUB-SOILING FOR POTATOES. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Last spring I broke up a piece 
of pasture for corn and potatoes ; soil, sand and gra- 
vel—plowed seven inches deep. Through the cen- 
ter of the lot, I subsoiled a piece of land seven paces 
wide—subsoiled with the common plow : i. e. throw- 
ing the plow into the furrow and plowing five inches 
deeper than the bottom of the first. That raised the 
subsoil on the top of the first furrow, to the depth of 
three inches. I planted four rows of putatoes and 
three of corn on this suvsoil. On one side corn was 
planted; on the other, potatoes and corn—the pota- 
toes divided from the subsoiled ones by the three 
rows of corn. The corn when harvested was not as 
good—stalk small, and not well eared. ‘The pota- 
toes were large, on the subsoiled, and no rotten ones 
were dug; whereas, the others were discased and 
many of them rotten. They were placed in separate 
piles in the cellar, and when assorted in the fall, one 
quarter of those planted on the sod were diseased or 
| rotten ; of the subsoiled, only two potatoes showed 
| any indication of disease. The seed was the same, 
(round pink eye) planted the same day, the same care 
in cultivating, and dug at the same time. 

Iam not prepared to give any reasons for the dif- 





determined to search for the cause. On opening a 
hill I found that the seed potato had been deeply cut 
by the hoe, in digging the preceding f:ll. Not yet 
satisfied that this was the only cause of the dwartish 
appearance of the vines, I continue! the search, dig- 
ging up every hill of sickly vines on a patch of half 
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| ference, other than the dryness of the subsoil when 
laid on the surface. I plowed the land, not knowing 
or expecting that it would make any difference, but 
I shall give it a fair trial, as many others will who 
| have seen the two crops. A. Topp, Jr. 
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}, Ix our last we made a few general remarks on the 
{\ arrangement and contents of Floral Hall. Now we 
i} are able to present a very correct and well executed 
drawing of the inierior, by Mr. G. Winter, of this 


f, city. The tree in the center, the ranges of shelves 
8) end tables around the tent, with the baskets of fruit 


and various floral ornaments, the rock work around 
the base of the tree, the rustic fence enclosing it, 
the orange tree in @ vase On a rustic pedestal oppo- 
site the entrance, and other conspicuous objects in all 
parts of the tent, are brought out as conspicuously as 
possible in so small a space. Among the spectators 
is one who will be readily recognized by those who 
reside in Rochester or vicinity. We refer to the 
gentleman with a long beard, whose back is turned 
towards the interior of the hall. This is a first rate 
portrait, The tree in the center of the hall, which 
in the main gives it character, was originally de- 
signed by Mr. Davwy Watson, at present employed 
by Messrs. Exnwancer & Barry. He ought to 
have received due credit in our last, but was over- 
looked. 

Coming to the details of the exhibition, we think 
we may safely say that in quantity as well as in 
quality it has never been surpassed in this country, 
and it would have been much better but for a few 
circumstances. In the first place, the Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania Societies held their exhibitions at 
the same time, and of course deprived us of all the 
contributions of eastern fruit growers. In the sec- 
ond place, we had two weeks of excessively warm 
Weather just before the show. This ripened fruit so 
rapidly and was so injurious to flowers, that both 
fruit and flower departments suffered much—the lat- 
ler more especially. 

There were about fifty contributors of fruits—half 
the number from Rochester and vicinity, and they by 
far the largest contributors. We were particularly 
{\ lnterestsd in the display of pears, because it enabled 
|) Us to mark the progress being made in New York in 
There were several excel- 
, lent contributions. Jou Morsr, of Cayuga, had 
} forty-three varieties, all good popular sorts, and 
specimens fine; Messrs. Bissenn & Hooxer, thirty- 
seven varieties, among which we noted some new 
ones ; Col. B. Honee, of Buffalo, twenty-three vari- 
ees; L. I. Auten, Esqs of Buffalo, ten varieties ; 
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Cuas. Tanyror, Esq., of Buffalo, fourteen varieties ; 
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A. H. Noraris, of Stafford, eighteen varieties ; 
Messrs. THorr, Smitu, Hancuett, & Co., of Syra- 
cuse, many varieties ; Messrs. W. T. & E. Sorrn, 
of Geneva, nine varieties ; E1nwancer & Barry, of 
Rochester, one hundred and six varieties, and a small 
tree of Louise Bonne de Je rsey in a tub, loaded with 
fruit—a very attractive object. Among all the vari- 
eties presented, the Bartlett, Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
Steven's Genesee, Seclkel, White Doyenne, Duchesse 
d’ Orleans, and Belle Lucrative, were prominent, 
being not only remarkably abundant and fine, but 
brilliantly colored and attractive. There were also 
later varieties, such as Diz, Beurre Bosc, Beurre 
Diel, Bonpock, Van Mons’ Leon le Clerc, Vicar of 
Winkfield, Easter Beurre, Beurre Gris d Hiver 
Nouveau, and’many other standard sorts shown in 
greater perfection than we have ever seen them be- 
fore as to size and fairness. We are confident, from 
what we have seen on this occasion, that New York 
will soon stand at the head in pear culture. Ina 
few years more, when our extensive orchards come 
into bearing, we will make such a display, on occa- 
sions of this kind, as has never been seen yet. 

Among peaches we had some good collections, in 
all of which Craeford’s Early occupied a prominent 
place. ‘They were not only large and fine, but pre- 
sented in baskets and large dishes piled up in all 
directions. Mr. Davm McKesr, gardener to I. R. 
Morray, Esq., of Mount Morris, presented a large 
and beautiful collection, but generally without names. 
The late Mr. Murray, sen’r, was a great peach am- 
ateur, and had collected in the gardens at Mount 
Morris every valuable sort; but he is gone, and the 
names of many have be@MMlost. Mr. Joun Donneu- 
LAN, of Greece, had a fine collection of sixteen vari- 
eties — superb specimens. Mrs. W. R. Situ, of 
Macedon, fifteen varieties, but specimens rather infe- 
rior, Mrs. S. also presented eighteen glass jars of 
nicely preserved fruits, (without sugar, alcohol, or 
vinegar,) a very interesting contribution. Mr. L. 
Fay, of Chautauque presented a good collection. 
The chief novelties in the peach way were some 
good seedlings from Mr. James Lyon, of Irondequoit; 
they will no doubt prove valuable. 

Plums were scarce. The most interesting collec- 
tion was from E. Dorr, of Albany, though the speci- 
mens were small —twenty-four varieties, including 
“fourteen Scuyler Gages for premium.” James 
Bucuan, of Rochester, exhibited twelve varieties ; 
Exuiwancer & Barsy, eighteen varieties; and S. 
H. Aryswortn, of Bloomfield, fine Jeffersons. 

Of grapes there were a few fine contributions.— 
R. L. Cont, Esq., of Patterson, brought a fine col- 
lection of foreign varieties from his extensive vine- 
ries, and this was the most important contribution 
from abroad. H. L. Surpam, Esq., of Geneva, ex- 
hibited from his vinery beautiful bunches of Sv, 
Peters, Bluck Hamburgh, Zinfindal, and Black 
Prince. ‘These were the first crop, the vines having 
been planted a year ago last spring. Mr. S. has 
promised us soon an account of the construction and 
management of his vinery. Messrs. Bissenn & 
Hooker presented half a dozen varieties from their 
vinery. ‘The specimens were all, and especially the 
Black Hamburgh, very fine. Dr. J. A. Wanorr, 
of Cincinnati, editor of the Horticultural Review, 
exhibited Catawbas and Herbemont’s Madeira, be- 
sides samples of Ohio wines. The latter we under- 
stood were thoroughly tested, and produced a most 
lively sensation. We hope the next time the Doctor 
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brings us samples of Buckeye wine, the bottles will | Cour, of Irondequoit, Messrs. J. W. Srwarn and 


not be quite so large. 

Of apples there was, as usual, an immense display. 
Winter varieties were of course green and unattrac- | 
tive, but, for the season of the year, they were fine | 
far beyond our expectations. N. Haywarp, of 
Brighton, had forty varieties—pretty good for a far- 
mer; Joun J. Tomas, of Macedon, a fine collection 
of sixty-three varieties; Col. Hopes, of Buffalo, 
thirty-nine varieties; W.'T. & E. Sarrn, of Geneva, 
thirty-six varietes ; Davm Hamitton, of Clay, On- | 
ondaga Co., thirty-two varieties ; Bissenn & HooK- 
ER, twenty-three varieties ; H- Hooxrr, twenty-three | 
varieties ; James H. Warts, a superb dish of Spy 
from Mendon—the premium dish; E.uwaneer & 
3anry¥, eighty-six varieties ; Cuas. Powis of Greece, | 
Joun DonneLuan, Messrs. Ryan & Co., and many 
others, choice collections. Among all these, we no- 
ted nothing remarkable in the way of new varieties. 
The Gravenstein, Porter, Pomme Royal, St. Hae 

| 


rence, Drap d’ Or, Hawley, Maiden’s Blush, Havw- 
thorden, and Duchess of Rosenburg, were the prin- 
cipal varieties in eating condition, and the first was, 
in our opinion, the best apple in the tent. 

In the floral department, Dahlias were the leading 
feature. Immense quantities were shown, but few 
were rea!ly good. ‘The dry, hot weather for a week 
or two before the Fair, had a disastrous influence 
onthem. The same cause operated against Roses 
and consequently few were seen. Verbenas were 
abundant. Mr. Wa. Wess, of Buffalo, had a very 
choice collection and nicely shown in moss. Miss 
Lavaa J. Wuitsey and Mrs. Gro. J. Watney ex- 
hibited a large collectioz i4g@ very tasteful manner. 
Exuwanerr & Barry had #fine collection of Phloxes 
and some large specimens of Salvia Splendens Major, 
one of the most brilliant autumnal flowering plants. 
Its long feathery spikes of bright scarlet flowers 
attracted every eye, whilst a multitude of rare and 
less showy things wholly escaped notice. So it is 
in the world after, as well as at, the Fair. 

Vegetable Department.—This occupied a circular 
tent in rear of Floral Hall, with a passage between. 
The display here was better than we have ever seen 
it before. Mr. Ropert Donne an, of Greece, su- 
perintended the arrangement. Mr. Jonn Gray, of 
Chili, had on his table tomatoes that weighed upwards 
of 13 lbs. each. Squashes grown since 13th of July 
that measured 6 ft. 7 in. by 6 ft.6in. Quintol Cab- 
bages that weighed 30 lbs. Fine green nutmeg 
melons, white carrots, and ash-leaved kidney pota- 
toes. Mr. Gray had the latter in market on the 19th 
of June. Mr. Joun Donnevian made his usual rich 
display.—Ten great squashes, enough to load a wag- 
gon; five varieties of onions, beautiful samples ; 
Quintol and Green Savoy cabbage ; summer and 
winter squashes ; water melons; and a great collec- 
tion of fine garden productions. TnHrovore Backus 
a fine collection, among which we noticed some fine 
curled parsley —a fine, neglected thing. C. F. 
Crossman, H. Mutnonianp, N. Haywarp, general 
collections of well grown things. James Bucnan, 
Esq., by his gardener, immense squashes and cabba- 
ges, besides fine carrots, beets and potatoes. Mr. 
Isaac J. Cotxins, of Gates, made an interesting dis- 
play of sixteen varieties of potatoes; and good 
samples of sweet potatoes were shown by R.S. Stx- 
vens, of Attica. Atrrep Hane, of Lyons, “ wild 
Mexican potatoes,” a fine looking, long, white sort. 








Fine samples of Lima Beans were shown by J. D. 
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M. G. Warner, of Rochester. We are glad to see 
this richest of ail beans receiving some attention,— 
Mr. Sewarp has been the first to encourage their 
culture here. A novel and very interesting contr;- 
bution was made by Messrs. Cuartwoop & Cum- 
mines, of London, of 144 different varieties of Field 
and Garden Seeds, all the samples of the finest qual- 
ity. They were examined by both farmers and gar. 
deners with much interest, and at the close of the 
exhibition were sent to the Society’s Museum, at 
Albany. A silver medal was very justly awarded 
them. 

We would, if space permitted us, be glad to make 
a more minute notice of the various articles presented 
in all the departments, but we are compelled to pass 
by many things well worthy of notice and perhaps 
more so than some we have mentioned. 

We would, also, be glad, if circumstances permit- 
ted, to speak of committees and their reports, but this 
we shall do at another time. The subject has an 
important bearing on the influence which these great 


| annual displays may or may not have in improving 


the system of cultivation and fixing attention on mer- 
itorious objects. 


GATHERING SUMMER AND AUTUMN PBEARS, 





WE have good reasons for believing that but a small 
portion of those who cultivate pears know when to 
gather them. The general practice is to allow them 
to remainon the tree until, by a change of color, they 
show undoubted signs of ripening. This would 
strike most people as being, naturally, very proper, 
Why, it is asked, pick pears green, more than any 
other fruit? We are not able, at this time, to give 
a satisfactory explanation of the fact, but a fact it is, 
that when summer or autumn fruits are allowed to 
remain on the tree till the ripening process has com- 
menced, they loose their fine flavor and become either 
pasty, mealy, or insipid, and worthless. We know 
of few exceptions to this, although some ripen better 
on the tree than others. It would appear that while 
the fruit remains in connection with the tree, its jui- 
ces and delicate perfumes that constitute what we 
call flavor, pass off into the atmosphere and back into 
the tree, or that the maturation of the seed, which is 
the grand object of the fruit, exhausted all its finer 
properties, but that when the fruit is taken from the 
tree as soon as its growth is completed, the juices 
and perfumes instead of being evaporated into the at- 
mosphere, diluted with watery juice, returned into 
the tree, or appropriated by the ripening seeds, is 
concentrated in the pulp or flesh, and by maturing 
there, bring out the full perfection of the fruit. When 
a fruit has attained its growth, all the subsequent 
changes that it undergoes, in attaining what is termed 
ripeness, are of a chemical nature, and it certainly 
appears that this chemical process is much better 
performed in the fruit room than on the tree in the 
open air. This much, at least, we have learned by 
experience. But it is asked, “if pears must be pick- 
ed before ripe, and even before they exhibit symptoms 
of ripening in their complexion, how are we to know 
exactly when to pick ? This isa most difficult point 
indeed to the inexperienced cultivator, and one on 
which it is exceedingly difficult, nay impossible, to 
lay down long rules that would admit of general ap- 
plication. 
Seasons vary in one locality from aweek to  fort- 
pe 
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night, 


be fit to be picked before the middle of the month.— 

A week of difference, as to the season, sometimes | 
exists between two sections of the same garden com- 
posed of « lifferent soils, and besides these, the kind of | 
stock, vigor of trees, &c., &e., hasten or retard, as 
the case “may be, the ripening of fruits. We have 
had this present season some trees of Bartlett that 
ripened their fruits early in September, whilst others 
) in th e same grounds, but in a cooler and more damp 
> soil, were nearly a mouth later, 

/ say, even for one locality, pick such and such a vari- 
{ etf on any given day of he month. We can only 


as soon as they have fully and fairly completed their 


\ say that summer and autumn pears should be picked | 
) 


growth. By familiarity with the fruits, we can tell 
ata glance W hen this takes place, and nothing short 
of familiarity can enable us to judge correctly on this 
poi iat. Diflerent varieties assume different hues and 
colors. and some remain quite green till ripe. But | 
even the same variety varies greatly on different soils, 
and in different seasons, and on different stocks, and 
trees of different degrees of vigor. As an instance, 
} we may quote the Summer Francreal. Last season 
? we had ia dwarf tree that bore a great crop and every 
* specimen was highly colored when ripe, clear ye llow | 
{ with a red chet “k. On standard tree Sy the same sea- 
son, the same variety remained quite green till fully 
ripe. This season we had none that showed any | 
color, even when dropping with ripeness. There is, 
) perhaps, in all varieties a ten lency to cha nge color 
} more or less, if no more than a different shade of 
> greene ‘This may be imperceptible to a careless ob- |s 


| 


server, but to those who watch their fruits closely, it | 
will generally indicate that period when growth cea- 
ses and maturity commences. This is the period to | 
be watched for in gath¢ ring summer pears. Let 
them be teken then and laid ona shelf in a room 
where the temperature is moderate, and the light 
somewhat subdued, and the finest qualities of the fruit 
will be brought out. ‘The period at which a variety 
usually attains its growth in any given locality, in 
ordinary seasons, being known, and the earliness or 
lateness of the season being taken into account, to- 
gether with the size and color of the fruit, will give 
a pretty correct guide. Most varieties, too, when 
they begin to mature, will, if taken by the stalk and 
lifted upwards, part somewhat freely from the branch 
or spur, but we find that this cannot always be relied 
on, for some will adhere with great tenacity until 
after the time they should be picked. 

We feel it necessary to be somewhat minute on this 
subject, on account of the great lack of correct know- 
ledge on the subject among a large portion of culti- 

vators, and several circumstances have brought the 
subject very forcibly to our attention the present year. 

Our Duchess d’ Oricans, a pear of which we ex- 
pected much from its great reputation, bore last sea- 
son, and as it was new to us, we allowed it to remain 
on the tree till nearly ripe. ‘The consequence was, 
it was insipid, and we felt disappointed with it. This 
year we watched it and gathered it early, and it has 
proved fine—first rate. ‘I'his season we had a new 
variety, Colmar Von Mons, bear. Several young 
trees bore a prodigious crop, and along in the month 
of August, near the latter end, one was broken 
down and they had not yet attained full size. We 
laid branch and fruit and all on the table in the office, 
Where it remained two or three weeks, when they ri- 
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and the variety that might one season be | 
gathe red on the first of August, will not in another | g 


| some that were left on the tree until they were evi- 


Hence we cannot | 


pened and were buttery and fine flavored, nearly as 
soe as those gathered a month later and better than 


dently ripening. Wehave Louise Bonne de Jerse Yy 
Bartlett, and White Doyenne, and others that fell 
from accident before fully grown, and yet they 
attained their highest perfection in the house. A 
great many pe ople a are so pleased to have their trees 
bear, that they leave their fruit on as long as it will 
hang ; they then expect it to be as tine as reported, 
but never fail to be dis: appointed. 

There is yet another point in the management of 
these fruits nearly as important as the picking at the 
right season, and that is eating in the right season. 
Asin gathering, so in eating, we must not wait until 
the pear becomes yellow or natural looking. Many 
pears do not, as we have already said, become yel- 
low at all. They ripen off in great variety of color 
—some dark green, some light green, some yellow, 
some orange, some brown, and soon. The principal 
guide in this matter must be the touch. Asa gen- 
eral thing, a pear is fit to eat when the pressure of 
the finger leaves an impression on the surface, some, 
however, bearing to be much softer than others. The 
Bartlett,for instance, may be safely allowed to become 
quite yellow and soft to the touch, whilst very few 
of those that precede it would be eatable if so far ad- 
|vaneed. Buttery or melting pears may be allowed 
to become much softer than half melting or breaking 
pears, fur when a breaking pear becomes soft to the 
touch, it is generally worthless. 

A great advantage in gathering pears early is, 
that they last much longer, to say nothing of their 

safety from birds and other depredators. When 
picked and put away in the fruit room, they should 
be examined daily and those that ripen first be used. 
‘I'hose that were most exposed on the outside of the 


'tree, and ends of mdi will ripen from one to 


| three weeks before others less favored. Some varie- 
ties require much longer to ripen in the house than 
others, and with new varieties, or those we are not 
familiar with, great watchfulness is necessary. We 
have this moment a case in point. <A few days ago 

e picked a fine specimen of the St. Andre which 
has borne this season for the first time. We expect- 
ed, from its appearance, that at least two weeks 
would be necessary at this season to ripen it, but we 
happened accidentally to take it up and felt that it 
was soft, and on cutting it we found it exactly right 
—two days more and it would have been “ gone. an 
In feeling if a pear be ripe, the place to press is 
about the : stem, as there it begins to soften first and 
pressure there is less injurious than elsewhere. 

There is a great deal to be said on this subject if 
we only had the experience and leisure to say it to 
advantage. We shall return to it again; mean- 
while we should be glad to hear from our correspon- 
dents, some of whom ‘no doubt can give valuable hints, 
from expesience, on this and kindred topics. 

FLOWERS IN Ware r.—Last year one of my little 
girls took an old tin milk pan, filled it with earth, and 
set it full of garden violets which flowered all winter. 
This fall I have taken another, (I would prefer a 
deeper vessel, ) perforated it with holes, set up a stalk 
in the centre, and surrounded it with young violets 
that have just begun to blossom, and already I have 
quite a handsome little flower- garden, The lovers of 
violets will be well paid by a similar arrangement. 
H.—Down East, 1851. 
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VAGUENESS OF PREMIUM LISTS. 





Ture was & case came up at our late exhibition that 
seems to call for a remark or two. On the list of 
premiums for fruits was one offered for “the best 
basket of standard fruits, silver medal,” and for this 
medal there were two competitors ; one presented a 
dish of fine winter Northern Spy apples ; another pre- 
sented a fine rustic basket filled with ripe fruits, such 
as Bartlett, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Stevens Genesee, 
Seckel, Belle Lucrative, and other first rate pears ; 
Pomme Royal, Porter, Gravenstein, and Hawley 
apples; Jefferson, Imperial, Gage, and other choice 
plums, besides the best peaches of the season. No 
committee could have hesitated in awarding the pre- 
mium to this, if a variety of standard fruits had been 
required ; but it appears they understood that apples 
alone were called for, and so awarded the medal to 
the .Vorthern Spy. This is a favorite fruit of ours, 
and we rejoice of course to see so high a compliment 
paid to its high deserts, but we think hereafter such 
matters should be set forth so clearly that misconcep- 
tions of their nature would be impossible. If apples 
are desired, the premium list should read apples, for 
“fruits,” we take it, does not mean apples any more 
than it does figs or grapes. 








t NortuHern Aprites.—We are indebted to Jno. W. 
} Batrey, Esq., of Plattsburgh, N. Y., for a box of 
? apples containing the following varieties : 

e Bailey Spice—noticed some time ago in the Hor- 
] ticulturist —a very good apple ; so much like the 
: Pomme Royal, or Dyer, in form, color, flavor, growth 
! 

> 


of shoots, &c., as to leave little doubt on our mind of 
their identity. 

Late Wine—a very distinct looking fruit of good 
quality ; conical in form, lightly tinged with red in 
the shade, and deep purplish crimson in the sun— 


al 


tender and juicy. 

Sailly Autumn—a very pretty, conical fruit ; pale 
> green in the shade, and dark crimson in the sun ; 
° rather dry, resmbling the Black Giliflower in tex- 
? ture. Mr. B. says it is probably a French variety, 
, as it was brought from Montreal fifty years ago. 


Sailly Sweet, Champlain, and Walworth, are fair 
looking apples, of medium quality—all of which ap- 
pear new to us. 

RRA ARA 


? Autumn Frurrs.—We have never seen a finer dis- 

; play of pears than it was our good fortune to see the 

jit past week. One of the dealers had in his basket, 

exposed for sale, at the same time, most splendid 

specimens of Steven's Genesee, Seckel, Vergalicu, 

, and Louise Bonne de Jersey, all well grown of un- 

common size and beauty of coloring. We would 

° defy the world to produce superior ones, in every 

particular, including richness and flavor ; and to cli 
t 


max all, the Oswego Beurre, now in eating, we find, 


\ if possible, excelling all the above named. What a 
y? collection of choice fruit, and to be had of our own 
)® growing in this favored clime. 

4 Of Fall Peaches, the Druid Hill is a superior kind 
introduced from Maryland, and grown by Joun J. 
Je ‘Tnomas, of Macedon ; and the Wine variety grown 


by Exiwaneer & Barry, full of juice, which gives 
? it a character known in France as a champagne or 
; “wine” peach. We advise all amateurs to procure 
the trees of both kinds. J. H. Watrrs.—Rochester, 


K N. Y., Oct., 1851. 
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KEEPING WINTER PEARS. 





WE are requested by several correspondents to gira 
some directions for keeping and ripening winter 
pears. We will state our own practice, 

We pick them all here about the 10th of October; 
lay them on a dry shelf ina dry, cool cellar, or room, 
for a week, until all surplus moisture has evaporated 
We then wrap them up in dry, soft paper and put 
them in clean boxes or barrels, where they remain 
until the season of use. Each variety is kept sepa- 
rately. Some will require to be used in November, 
for instance Winter Vellis and Bergamot Cadette~ 
Vicar of ink field, in December ; Beurre @ Arrem- 
berg, later; and Easter Beurre, in April. Keeping 
watch of these things, the ripest are taken first and 
brought into a warm room, a temperature of 60° or 
70°, when they mature fully in a week or two weeks, 
according to the sort. Some will ripen, like the 
Vicar of Winkfleld, almost perfectly in the cellar, 
requiring only a few days in a higher temperature; 
whilst Easter Beurre will require two weeks or 
more. Princess St. Jermain may be barreled, like 
apples, and if well grown will require very little 
ripening in a warm room; Beurre d Arrembergs 
also. We have more winter pears to experiment upon 
this season than ever before, and we hope to gain 
some additional experience on this important subject 

_—_—_— errr -- 

Pracnes in Minnesora.—We take the following 
article from the Minnesota Democrat. The editor 
appears confident that peaches can be grown in Min- 
nesota. 

Pracues have been cultivated with success at Dubuque ; 
and we learn from our friend W. H. Warren, trees planted 
by his father at Lapoint, on Lake Superiur, fruited and sur. 
vived a number of years. This tree is also successfully 
raised in the open air, in Sweden. In Russia they train 
the peach tree on a trellis, a frame horizontal and near the 
ground, which during the winter is protected from the in- 
tense cold by a thick covering of mats, and a thick coat of 
earth. In this way the horticulturists of Russia succeed in 
raising excellent fruit. 

There is not the least doubt that the apple, pear, cherry, 
quince, and all the berry tribe, will succeed admirably in 
Minnesota, but it is very generally supposed that the sever- 
ity of our winters will destroy the peach tree. We are by 
no means disposed to yield assent to this opinion, and there- 
by abandon the sanguine hope of having the delicious peach 
among the farm and garden fruits of our beautiful territory. 
We have no donbt but a hardy variety of this tree may be 
found, that will stand our severest winters. We are in 
search of that particular kind, and ask the aud of friends.— 
This article is marked to a number of cotemporaries in this 
latitude, who are requested to inform us whether the culli- 
vation of the peach has been tried in their respective neigh- 
borhoods, and if so with what success. And also whether 
trecs can be supplied, and at what price. 





Answers To Corresponpents.—(S. Y. Camp- 
BELL, Union.) Grapes.—We cannot this month 
attend to your request, but will as soon as possible. 
Annual Flowers.—Seeds can be forwarded in the 
winter. Salvias Cupbeas and Zauchsnerias we usi- 
ally propagate from cuttings in the spring —seldom 
get seeds. 





Severat articles prepared for this number, are of 
necessity laid over till next month. After the et 
largement of our paper, we shall be able to do our 
readers better service. 





Ir is said that there is a plant, growing in the hot 
springs in Iceland, which not only flowers but bears 








seeds in water hot enough to boil an egg. 
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: Douths’ Department. resent the forms and features of these distinguished persons, 
S to rire nai s their costumes, arms, &c., we have enough for weeks of 
r winter ; ——— = | contemplation, and if we should undertake to write out the 
HAMPTON COURT. thoughts and feelings suggested, it is difficult to say where 

















r, cherry, 
uirably in 
he sever- 
Ve are by 
nd there- 


majestic Lindens and Chestnuts are perhaps as fine as any in 
York, or any other American city. The country is quite | the world. The centre aveme in the gardens, which is rep- 
level, and nearly all the way is devoted to market-garden- | resented in the annexed figure, is probably one of the most 
ing and orchards. Tere we can see acres, and even tens of | beautiful objects within the domain—at least so it appeared 
acres, of a single article ; and some hundred of men, women, | to me, It is very wide. and extends a great distance. ‘The 


one sees in the villages that we find in the vicinity of New 


—_ 
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Detober: ) we should end. The ~g Guide to Hampton Court” shows that 
»§ ) We continue our sketches from memoranda taken there are over 1000 pieces of painting, &c., the work of some 
or room, | Se ? : . 260 artists whose names and birth places are given. 
} > while in Europe, for the amusement and instruction ; 
iporated, , ¥ hful lore There are great lessons to be learned here, both in mor- f 
and put , + of our youthiul reac —_ ; : ; als and art, and it is well that it is now so liberally thrown 
y remain ! t [1ampton court, at this time, is one of the most interesting open and converted, as it were, into a great public school. 
pt sepa- | j and instructive places in the neighborhood of London to | We can enter upon no details, for we would neither know 
aa. - ! which the public have free access. It is among the first ' where to begin nor where to end. Passing from the castle 
ovember, ( ? places to which the sight-seeing stranger directs his steps, | to the gardens and the grounds, we breathe freer. We are 
‘adette— | ? and is the holiday resort of thousands and tens of thousands | relieved from the deep and solemn thoughts that cannot be 
’ Arrem. { y of the tradesmen and artisans of the great metropolis. No- escaped in the midst of ancient portraits and objects that look 
Keeping ¢ » where in England, except in the great exhibition, did we | down upon us from every wall, and window, and speaking 
first and | { see stich an indiscriminate meeting and mingling of the vari- | of the past. We are among the majestic old trees ; we have 
€ RN? . 4 4) ous classes of society. We spenta whole day there, from | the noble avenues, the green lawn, gay borders of flowers, 
ft 60° or | ? early morning till late in the evening, and during that time | and gushing fountains before us, and, we are moreover in 
‘© weeks, } we could not estimate within thousands the number of peo- | the midst of a happy, chattering crowd of people, moving 
like the | ? ple that arrived and departed. An immense train of cars | around in groups, ventiag their admiration on this or that as 
e cellar i ‘) would empty out a prodigious load of passengers every half’ their particular fancies dictate. 
erature: | } hour; boats would 
; ’ | 4 arrive every hour or 
yeeks or 4 i) two, and discharge 
led, like ¢ if thousands of passen- 
ry little t =: ae 
. > . and priva I y= 
embergs ! i) pe without num- 
ent upon § }) ber, also, From ev- ‘ 
to gain { ') ery avenue leading 
subject, } } to it, strangers from 
q| i] — yory | — 
¥ world, and English- 
ollowing h men from every part 
1e editor } * of England, town 
in Min- y) Hand country, poured " 
4 p in to see ‘Hampton 
Yubuque; } Court and its world- 
os planted § ) renowned beauties » 4 
d and sur. | h and curiosities. —_— lh kA SE 
: f 1) | Wetook the South- ' 
ecessfully d ! western Railway at A GARDEN SCENE AT HAMPTON COURT. 
porn } the Waterloo station, : 7 ; ' _ 
m the in- If passing through \ auxhall, ¢ lapham Common, W imbleton, The gardens and parks were originally laid out in the old 
“k cont of , fe Malden, and Kingston. The distance this way is fifteen French or Dutch style—straivht avenues and walks, regular 
meneeilite q miles and the fare about twenty-five cents. The villages planting, and trees and sarubs pruned into all manner of fan- 
‘ are all pretty, quiet, and old fashioned —ivy walls, moss | tastic forms. Shearing of trees is now abandoned—they are 
( ] covered tile roofs, and everything just the reverse of what | everywhere left to themselves; and the long avenues of 
) 
> 
} 


a nM I 


oa H and even children, at work in one field. After a ride like | walk is as smo th as marble, and on either side are Yews 
e may be 3 this we begin to understand where the immense supplies of | and Hollies that must have been among the first trees planted. 
Sigel vegetables come from that supply the markets of London, At one time they were all clipped and shorn into various 5 
‘fee Ga _ Hampton is a small vilage, and rather pretty, without be- forms, but for many years they have been allowed to take 

ing really beautiful as we had pictured it. At this time the | nature’s form, Some of them are of great size. One, we 


es in this 


the culti- inhabitants are dving their best to make something of the | observed, covered an area not less than forty feet in diame- 


unusual influx of visitors. Almost every house has a ho-/| ter. Some are completely covered with ivy, and many are 
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—— 
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ut bears and examine the costly luxuries they had assembled around | ference, and the entire length about 120 feet. It is truly 
them, the vast collection of exquisite works of art, on which | an amazing production of this kind. There is the maze and 
the most eminent artists the world has ever produced, had | wilderness, too, that affurd much amusement to those who 


expended years of thought and labor ; the portraits that rep- | seek for that. 








, Stale ! f 
— j§ telor restaurant, and we have not set our foot firmly on its | in a decaying condition. The grounds are kept well. We 
, jt streets till we are deafened with bells and all manner of in-| had no where met with finer masses of flowering plants 4 
( vilations to partake of the creature comforts prepared for us | around the borders. Roses were profusely planted. 7 
Camp- it ree & wit take you a long amy me odigacte a ae The Great Grape Vine is one of the lions of the place, 
} and you need some refreshments before you go there.” The | and nobody thinks of going away until he has seen it. On ‘ 
month ¢ English people know how to make cheap excursions; they | ou way to it we pass through the “ Private Garden,” | 
yossible. § i carry their refreshments along, and it is a good plan, as was | | are Orange trees are the most remarkable objects. ‘There { 
in the | } Proved to us in Hampton by a very bad and very dear dinner. | are a couple of small green-houses, and a few rare plants f 
weusu- § But what shall we say of the Palace? It -vas originally | called the remains of Queen Mary’s collection, The great N H 
seldom { founded by Cardinal Wotsey about the year 1515, and is to | Black Hamburg Grape Vine is specially exhibited by the i 
- Be fl f) this day looked upon as his monument. The history of its | gardener, who receives a small fee from visitors. The house I i 
¢ f Tise and progress brings before us many of the most remark- | is seventy-two feet long and thirty wide on the rafters, and \ : 
{ { able personages and stirring events in English history, Car- | this vine covers every inch of the roufand is loaded in every Ch | 
r, are of } ? dinal Worsey, Henry the VILL, Queon Exizanera, Crom- part with large perfect bunches of fruit. It has produced as vf 
the en- ) } WELL, ANNE Boteyy, Queen Mary, &c., are names all in- | much as 2,500 bunches. Ais planted outside of the house 7 
. do our \ } terwoven with the history of this great edifice, and familiar to | at one corner, and is carried in through the wall. It has no il 
> all the readers of English history. What a train of thought | border of any kind, but appears to be growing under tho ; 
( } 38 awakened as we first approach its gates! Then when we | walks, and the gardener says it has received no manures, or ) 
enterand pass around the magnificent halls whore these | dressing of any kind, for many years. The stero at about 
the hot venerable characters held their brilliant levees and banquets, | three feet from the ground is about thirty inches in cireum- 4 
4 
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“Ladies Department. 


FLORICULTURE OF THE TOILET. 








Tue Magazines are giving the ladies every month a Fash- 
ton Plate, and we see no good reason why we should not 
occasionally give our Fashion Plate. So we commence with 
the Floral Fashions. The floriculture of the toilet embraces 
the choice culture and general knowledge of all those plants 
which are susceptible of ornamenting the human form. As 
our fashions, to be acceptable, must be from European mod- 
els, in this respect we are upto the times, as we copy the 
accompanying engraving and description from the London 
Magazine of Botany, for which it is translated from La Bel- 
gi que liorticole: 

‘‘One of the faverite amusements of infancy is to plait 
crowns with the wild flowers of 
the woods and fields. The tim- 
id lover expresses his passion by 
the homage of a boquet; and 
the young belle naively aban- 
dons to her favorite the lowers 
which decked her brow or 
withered on her bosom. Old 
age itself smiles on flowers.— 
Crowns and other garlands may 
be traced to the most remote 
antiquity. Among the Greeks 
and Romans the crown was, so 
to speak, the ordinary hair- 
dress of the great philosophers. 
Socrates had always his head 
encircled with flowers. Alcibi- 
ades changed his crown three 
times a,day. At eighty years 
Anacreon mixed roses with his 
white hairs, Cesar, who was 
bald at thirty years, was in- 
debted for a long time to th 
crown of flowers to conceal thie 
defect from the beauties of 
Rome. At Athens as at Rome, 
no one could present himself in 
public without his crown. 

At the present day there is an 
evident inclination to return to 
the better customs of Greece 
and Rome. Let us hope that in 
a short time the crown and the 
boquet will be rigorously en- 
forced in every reunion which 
has pleasure for its object.— 
Why should not our ladies aban- 
don the ungraceful cap for the 
elegant and odoriferous crown 
of tlowers? 

In order to render this part of 
horticulture directly realizable, 
we shall pass on to the descrip- 
tions of head-dress in fashion, 3. 
the first since 1847 ; the second 
during the present year 1851 ; and the third, with some ex- 
ceptions, at intermittent periods. 

1. Coiffure a la Flore (Head-dress of Flowers).—This is 
suitable ior those persons whose proportions and forms are of 
the most perfect character, and which come nearest the Gre- 
cian type. The profile especially must be one of those 
which are commonly found represented on ancient das reliefs. 
This head-dress is worn with the hair arranged in graceful 
wavy locks, the back being tied in a bunch, merely with a 
narrow band, and the ends floating down. The crown of 
flowers does not in this case form a diadem, but is tied in a 
knot behind, and at the lowest part of the head, from which 
point it gradually enlarges till it reaches the front, or the 
point immediately above the brow. ‘This form of crown is 
composed of: high-colored flowers, as the Rose, Narcissus, 
Hyacinth, Camellia, Carnation, and sometimes an Orchid, 
and it is bordered with Ericas and distichous Cypress, termi- 
nating in leaves. with the more slender or fine parts of 
branches of flowers which take an upright, and, at the same 
time, a nodding form. The ancient ear-rings, and the string 
of pearls around the neck, harmonize admirably with + 
head-dress, which, invented more than a thousand years, 
not the less handsome and in keeping with good taste. The 











figure (1) represents this form of head-dress taken from the 
Flore de Canova. 

2. Corffure ala Ceres (Head-dress of Cereals).— “ Thi 
kind of head-dress,” says M. Lacuaume, “is worn with either 
even or wavy locks. It is very graceful, but only suitable 
for those ladies who have the head well proportioned, It 
should always be made in the form of a diadem in front, 
from the top of the brow. It is best formed (plaited) of the 
small flowers of Roses, or of Camelias, mixed with Violets, 
Pinks, &e. ‘The Erica, or any very light foliage, is indi 
pensable.”” We shall only add that nothing can be more 
graceful or appropriate than one or two spikes of Hordeum 
Zeocriton, H. hexastichon, Triticum monococcum, and other 
ornamental grains. ‘They are used dry for this purpose, and 
decorated by means of gum with gold or silver in leaf. 
Ladies make elegant boquets of these cereals, which last 
throughout the winter, Cereals fur head-dresses should be 
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sown in spring, and the go den-yellow spikes, when matured, 
have a charming effect among the flowers which have been 
already named. In winter the forced flowers of Pyrus 
japonica, as well as the Celestina, will be found very set 
viceable. 

3. Coiffure a la Pomone (Head-dress of Fruit).—This form 
is chiefly suitable for those who have a large and robust fig- 
ure, and a healthy high-colored complexion. The crown is 
large, formed of fruits and leaves of the most se me ct sorts.— 
The top of the corset is also furnished with a garland f yrmed 
inasimilar manner. This style of ornament has many re- 
sources, Which are much ignored by artistes. The wey 
red berries of Ardisia crenulata have a fine effect, resembling 
bunches of coral beads, and which may be obtained during 
the whole winter in our stores. ‘The stiort-fruited spikes of 
Chamarops humilis, are equally desirable, and may be 38 
readily obtained. Many of the Common T horn or Crategus, 
also furnish abundant resources. The white berries of the 
Mistletoe (Viscum album) with their leathery leaves, which 
do not soon fade, are excellent for this purpose, as well 38 
the pearly berries of Khipsalis. Besides many varieties 0 
natural fruits, imitations in glass, especially small bunches 
of Grapes, are very effective. 
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1851. 

— Editor's Cable. parent in your paragraph, proves that the public good alone 
was not your sole object. It has too much the air of the 

— 2 midnight robber who uses the bowie knife at once, that the 


“PREPARED GUANO.” 





We have occasionaly received complaints from farmers of 
having been deceived in the purchase of artificial manure, 
with requests that we should caution farmers of the danger 
of spending their money for a worthless article. This impo- 
sition we have much regretted, not only on account of the 
actual transfer of the earnings of honest industry from the 
pocket of the owner to that of the unprincipled speculator, 
but because it created a prejudice against prepared manures, 
which all cities can furnish the country, w ith great advantage 
to both. About the middle of August, THomas BENNETT, 
of Knowlesville, in this State, called at our office and exhi- 
hited a specimen of ‘‘ Prepared Guano,” which he stated E. 
T. Kinkuam, the former owner of his farm, had purchased 
in New York, from the use of which neither Mr. KinkHam, 
nor himself could find the slightest benefit. To show the 
correctness of his statement, as to the purchase, &c., Mr. 
Bexvett left with us the following bill, 
New York, Oct. 24, 1850. 

Mr. E. T. Kirkham, Knowlesville, Orleans co., N. ¥., 

Bought of Kentisn & Co., No. 40 Peck Slip 


242 'bs. Prepared Guano, at 1 cent per lb, 2 42 
1 Barrel at 25 cents, 25 
Cartage, 25 

Rec'd Payment, $2 92 


Kentisu & Co. 
The on'y m inufacturers of the Genuine “ Prepared Guano” tn the 
United Sta‘es. 

In the number following, (September,) we published the 
following article, intended asa caution to farmers, whose 
interests of course it is our duty to guard ; 

Prerarep Guano.—We would advise our readers to be very cau- 
tious in buying any of the nostrums for sale as “ Prepared Guano.” 
They are generally got up for the purpose of emptying instead of 
filling the purses of farmers—and in this, appear to be quite suc- 
cessful. We have now before us a specimen, purchased at Peck 
Slip, New York. end for which E. T. Kirkxnam, of Knowlesville, in 
this State. paid $1 per hundred pounds, which we should judge 
would be about as valuable as coal ashes. It appears to be com- 
posed of the lime and refuse coke from gas works, and in a barrel 
there would hardly be found a trace of ammonia. The purchaser 
informs us that he has not perceived the slightest benefit from its 
use. We may analyse this article, and give its composition, and 
the names of those who are thus engaged in plundering the public. 

This notice called forth the following not over courteous 
letter, which, at the author’s request, we publish. 

Peck Sup, New York, Sept. 22, 1851. 

GeNTLEMEN :—In the Genesse Farmer of this month, you 
have writtea and published a gross, outrageous, and scanda- 
lous libel against me, evidently with the view of injuring 
my character in the community, and of destroying my future 
prospects! Satan could not have exceeded it in malignity ! 
As | know you not, and have never personally done you 
any Wrong, it is natural to conclude you have either been 
handsomely paid for this piece of dirty work, or else it has 
been inserted to befriend some one who deals in Imported Gu- 
ano, or other manure. That a vile combination, and disre- 
putable conspiracy of such a nature, amongst such men, 
should exist, does not surprise me, because there are people 
m creation who would not hesitate, clandestinely, to commit 
any outrage, if it could be accomplished with impunity, in 
order to rid themselves of a serious competitor. 

If there was a shadow of truth in what you state as _facts, 
there would be some trifling excuse for such gratuitous, un- 
mitigated scoundrelism ; but it is, throughout, an infamous 

falsehood! ~My Prepared Guano does not contain an atom 
of anything from Gas Works, notwithstanding your coarse 
msinuations and assertions to: the contrary ; and although 








dead may tell no tales. There is not a shadow of the ordi- 
nary decency or caution about it, observable among even 
the black-mail men. 

You unhesitatingly tell the world that ‘‘ I am engaged in 
plundering the public,’’ which is a lie! No one can, with 
Justice, accuse me of even the shadow of a dishonorable act, 
for gain or otherwise. If the succcess of my business depen- 
ded on a single falsehood from me, it would not have suc- 
ceeded ; nor should I heve the approbatory and extensive de- 
mand from all parts of the world, which I now enjoy in spite 
of the dirty malice of those whose interests induce them to 
oppose me, in the vile manner you have done. 

My Prepared Guano is what my Circular represents it to be, 
and nothing less. On page 2, you will see the opinion, re- 
specting its intrinsic utility, of Dr. J. H. Bayne, President 
of the Agricultural Society in Prince George’s County, Md. 
He 1s a gentleman of the highest respectability, whose sci- 
entific knowledge is well known, and whose integrity and 
impartiality no one would question. I never saw him, and 
therefore have not even the pleasure of his acquaintance.— 
After reading what he in his candor has stated, you ought to 
be somewhat ashamed of your open and direct assassin-like 
attack on me, 

Ihave many approbatory certificates from parties I have 
no personal knowledge of, except as purchasers and farmers 
of undoubted respectability. I detest imposition, as much 
asanyone. Let any competent man of integrity, really de- 
sirous of promoting the public welfare, call at my office for a 
specimen of my Prepared Guano to analyse and publish, for 
the information of the commuity generally, and I will open 
any barrel he may select for this purpose. He will find that 
it not only contains more Phosphate and Ammonia than the 
Imported, but every other fertilizing principle that all kinds 
of vegetation require. As the Ammonia is fired, and the 
absorbents constantly resaturate themselves from the soil 
and the atmosphere, it thus becomes a permanent and durable 


fertilizer, instead of a stimulus for one crop only, as is the 


case with the Imported Guano. 

You will insert this, my answer, in your next publication, 
unless you really are what you seem to be. 

Yours, respectfully, Cuarues A. KEnrTIisH. 

All we have to say in reply is, that we have not the 
slightest pecuniary interest in the sale of imported guano, or 
any pepared manure. Neither have we any relative or par- 
ticular friend, that we know of, that could in the least de- 
gree be affected by the business operations of Mr. K.— 
We have never received one cent for praise or censure, 
There is not money enough in New York city to purchase 
three lines in the editorial pages of the Genesee Farmer.— 
We labor for the agricultural interests of the country. Our 
columns are open, and we invite discussion on all subjects 
that affect this great interest. For ourselves, we stand rea- 
dy to commend the good and condemn the evil, always en- 
deavoring to give a reason for our opinion, and always giving 
those who differ from us the benefit of our pages. 

As we intimated we should do, we have procured an 
analysis of this article. Not having our own apparatus in 
the city, we forwarded it to Professor Norton, the agricul- 
tutal chemist of Yale College, and the analysis shows the 
correctness of our statement, that “‘ in a barrel there would 
hardly be found a trace of ammonia.” The following is Pro- 
fessor NoRTON’s statement : 

ANALYTICAL LABORATORY, YALE COLLEGE, , 
New Haven, Conn., Oct. 7, 1851. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—I enclose the analysis of a sample of 
prepared guano sent me by yourselves a few days since.— 
The mere inspection satisfied me that it was of no great 
value, and the analysis more than confirms my opinion.— 
The results are as follows : 





you affirm ‘there is no Ammonia in it,” it contains more of Water, ......--- ~ -- ce cccecne- cece cece 4.35 
that fertilizing substance than any that is imported, but it is Alumina and Phosphate of Lime,..-.-..- 7.82 
fixed in the shape of nitrates, muriates, phosphates, and sul- Organic matter, ....------------ corse 32.98 
phates, and therefore not volatile. The “article you have Insoluble matter, .-.------------------ 26.05 
before you” may be what you say it is, but then you or Carbonate of Lime, .----------------- 28.7 6 
your conspirator associates have procured it for the purpose. Magnesia, Alkalies, and loss,.......--- 0.43 
fit be such a combination, you know it never came from me ! ome 
The solitary barrel was probably purchased to give a coloring ; ’ ,, 100.00 
to the transaction! The eagerness for my destruction, ap-! This is indeed a prepared article. You will observe that 
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three-tenths of the whole are water, or matter insoluble in| | AMonc the various classes of live stock for which prem; 

acid, or nothing more than water and sand. More than | ums were announced at our State Fair, it gives us waa 


this contains scareely 
being worth no 
Thus we have 


another three-tenths is organic matter ; 
a trace of ammonia or nitrogen in any form, 
more than common muck from a swamp. 

six-tenthis of the guano made up of a mixture that as a gift 
woul I not be worth carting for ‘many of your fine soils.— 
Nearly another three-tenths is Carbonate of Lime, a valua- 
ble article it is true, _ one which can be bought far more 
cheaply by the barrel, bus shel, or ton, thanasa guano. The 
remaining tenth containsa small quantity of phosphates, but 
not enough to make the mixture of much value. 

I do not know who are the parties engaged in this manu- 
facture, but they certainly should be widely exposed, for it 
is one of the most vutrageous impositions {have ever known. 
Farmers should avoid everything of this nature unless it is 
certified to be equal to a copy of analysis shown. 
is not worth transporting any distance for your land. 

I am Sirs, yours truly, Joun P. Norton. 

It certainly would give us no pleasure to convict a person 
of systematically and designedly defrauding the public, and 
we shall be happy if it can be shown in any way that it is 
The article presented to us is just what 
and Messrs. BenNeETT and Kirk- 





not sv in this case. 
we have described it to be, 
HAM are practical farmers, who, we believe, have no more 
interest, either in the character of Prepared Guano, or the 
Imported, than every other farmer. We have ordered a 
friend in New York to purchase a berrel, and if on trial it 
proves to be as valuable as represented by the manufacturer, 
it will give us pleasure to make the facts known, and if it 
proves as worthless as the specimen we have had under ex- 
amination, no coarse, ungentlemanly bullying, will drive us 
from our duty to the public. It is easy to prepare an article 
for analysis, and thus get certificates of scientific men as to 
its value. The question is, what is the article that far- 
mers buy? 

After the above was in type we received the following in 
teresting communication : 

40 Peck Sup, New York, 2 
13th October, 1851. 4 

GrentLeEMEN—Unlesgs you c tradi t, in the most positive 
terms, everything you have stated, with the obvious inten- 
tion of injuring me, in your false and inveterately scan lal- 
ous libel, published in the September number of the Gene- 
see Farmer, I shall immediately commence proceedings 
against you and the Printer and the Publishers in this city. 
My instructions to this effect are already in the hands of my 
counsel, who will wait only until your November number is 
issued, ours respectfully, 

Cuarves A, KENTISH. 

To the Editors of the Genesee Farmer. 

We have nothing further to say, 
statement of the whole matter, which became necessary to 
*s made in Mr. C, A, 


as we have made a fair 


defend ourselves from the base charge 
Kewstisu’s first letter, and which we felt under some obliga- 
as requested. ‘Those who read this article 


tion to publish, 
who is the libeller. We think 


will not be at loss to decide 
Mr. K. is 
his Prey and his own reputation for fairness. 
a 

Lost Letrers.—Every year we lose large sums of money, 


rred Guano, 





and our friends suffer much annoyance because they are not 
careful enough in directing their letters. Within the past 
monih we have had six letters returned from the Dead Let- 
ter office, containing money—one directed so that the Y. in 
New York looked very like an H, 
traveled to Rochester, New Hampshire, and from there to 
the Dead Letter office, causing annoyance at least to our 
and, perhaps, some misgivings as to our prompt- 
ness in answering their calls. have now a letter from 
without County or State, or any sign by which we 
can tell its hailing point. We have sent to Troy in two dif- 
ferent States, but the packages have returned. We might 
mentjon other letters in the same condition. Although we 
lose letters containing money every year, we have never re- 
ceived one from the Dead Letter office until lately. 
leads us to think well of its present management. 


and in consequence it 


subscribers, 


Troy, 


This stuff 


taking the wrong course to establish the value of 
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to notice those set apart for Foreign Stock. Under this he; ad | 
our Canadian neighbors have taken a respectable Position, 4 
and we rejoice to see the spirit of improvement which they d 
display. Mr. Wane, of Port Hope, Hon. Mr. Ferg SON, of | 
Woodhull, Mr. Mitier, of Markham, the varios breeders 
and owners of many splendid horses, &c., may be noticed gs 
good illustrations of what our neighbors are doing. We up. 
derstand that Mr. Fereusun sold his four year old bull, 
‘* Halton,” three cows, and two bull calves, at prices which 
that gentleman considers highly satisfactory, 
sean. Deeaeaeiet 

Wesster’s DictionanY— Unabridged.—We refer our rea. 
ders to the advertisement, in another page, of G. & (, Mer. 
RIAM, Springfield, Mass., the publishers of Webster's jc. 
tionary, the unabridged edition. While the opinion of 
WasHINGTON Invine, Lord BroucHam, Tuomas Dick, Gxp, 
Bancrort, and others, of equal celebrity, stand recorded 
in its favor, it would be superfluous to add our own. Indeed, 
so many good things have heen said of the work both jg 
Europe and America, that nothing is left for us to say, ey. | 


cept to endorse the opinion of others. 
— eer 


PREMIUMS AWARDED AT THE NEw York Stare Fain 
We should have given the premiums awarded at the late } 
State Fair, in this number, if we could have procured a cor. 
rect report. The report published in the papers contai 
many inaccuracies, and we have waited in vain for a correct 
copy from the Secretary. The Chairman of the Committee 
on Merino Sheep, J. L. Eastman, of Lodi, informs us that 
the first premium on Merino Bucks was awarded to Rexp 
Burritt, of Tompkins county, and not as stated in our last 

Rate. acne 

Tue Manvracture or Rarstys.—In a future number we ‘ 
shall give the process of making raisins, as practiced in the ( 
best establishments on the continent of Europe. The request 
of our correspondent for information was received just as we 
were going to press, and conse que ntly too late for this month, ¢ 
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PremiumMs.—T hose entitled to premiums for subscriber 
tained the present year, who have not received then, will 
please notify us, as we have forwarded all not previously 
sent, with this number. We may have committed some er- 
rors, and if so wish to correct at once. ¢ 

™ ee 

A coop Cow.—LutHeER Huvey, 


that calved the 17th of February. 


of Henrietta, has a cow 
The calf was sold the 


— 


18th of March for $4.63, and 284 Ibs. of butter was made in 4 
the time, which sold for 14 cents, making $8,62 from this 4 
cow in one month, | 

res \ j 


FanmMerR.—We can supply 





Lost NUMBERS OF THE j 
numbers of the Farmer to those who may have lost or failed 
to receive them. This we will do without charge, as we { 
are anxious our ret ade! rs should preserve the entire volume. 

_o } 

WE shall here after r mail our paper so as to reach every 
subscriber by the first of the month, our extra press having 
arrived. We now mail as rapidly as our paper is worked of } 
by two steam presses—over 6,000 a day. 








—— 

TRANSACTIONS FOR 1850.—We are iadebted to B. P. Jous- 
son, Secretary. for the Transactions of the State Agricultural 
Society for 1850 just received. We have not time to notice 
it particularly this month, fl 

Ne 

MrLoprons.—We refer the ladies to an advertisement of 
these instruments. To our fancy, they are the best instru 
ment for the parlor, and not dear enough to frighten fathers 9 


a 





or husbands. 


—=— 


sciatica 
ADVERTISEMENTS, to secure insertion in the Farmer, mus 
be received as early as the 10th of the previous month, and § 
farmers. We 
publish no other. Terms—$2.00 for every hundred words, 
each insertion, paid in advance. 
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Genesee Parmer for 1852. | 


Oxe more number completes the present | 
volume. ‘The unparalleled increase of our| 
circulation the present year induces us great- 
the next volume. It will be 
, ilustra- 
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ly to improve 
printed on NEW TYPE, BETTER PAPER 
ted with MORE cosTLY ENGRAVINGS, and be 
one-third larger than at present, each num- 
ber containing THIRTY-TWO instead of 
Twenty-Four pages, without any increase 
of price. Be orm Clubs early. 


PREMIUMS FO FOR 1852! 


Derine the year 1851 the editors of the Genesee Farmer have cir- 
culated in premiums over Seven Hundred Dollars worth of the 
best agricultural books published in the country. These works, 
on Agricultural Chemistry, Geology. Botany, Horticulture, Gar- 
dening. Rural .Irchitecture, Farm Economy, the Management of 
Sheep. Horses, §c.. the Treatment of Diseased Animals, §c., seat- 
tered all 6ver the country. even to Oregon and California, we be- 
lieve. have exerted, and will continue to exert. a very beneficial 
jufluence. ‘Their influence is not confined to those who receive 
them. but is felt by their children. their friends, and neighbors. 
They must increase the knowledge, and consequently the power. 
the influ nce. and the wealth of those for whose especial benefit 
we labor. The coming yearit is our intention to increase the cir- 
culation of these works. We do this for the good they accomplish. 
as wellas a slight compensation. to our friends —the friends of 
rural improvement —and Postmasters, throughout the country. | 
who are acting as voluntary agents without the expectation of 
pecuniary reward. With a view. therefore, to this object. ahd to | 
extend the circulation and increase the usefulness of the Genesee 
Farmer, we offer the following liberal premiums to the frienus of 
kural Improvement who may interest themselves in obtaining 
subscribers 
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Premiums to Individuals, 

Ist. THIRTY Dollars. in Agricultural Books, to the person 
who shall send us the largest number of subscribers. at the club 
prices, before the 15th day of April next, so that we may announce 
the successful competitors in the May number. 

dd. TWENTY Dollars, in Agricultural Books, to the person 
who shall send us the second highest list. as above 

$1. TEN Dollars, in Agricultural Books, to the person who shall 
send us the third highest list, as above. 

In order to make the circulation of the books more general and | 
to reward every one of the friends of the Farmer for their exer- 
tions in its behalf. we will give to those not entitled to any of the 
above premiums, the following books, free of postage, or papers, as 
desired : 

Ist. To every person who sends us Sixteen gpbse ribers. at our 
club terms of three shillings each, one extra copy of the Farmer. 

2d. To every person sending us Twenty-Four subscribers. as 
above, any agricultural work valued at 50 cents, postage paid, or 
two extra copies of the Farmer 

3d. To any person ordering Tumty-Two copies of the Farmer, 
any Agricultural Book valued at 75 cents, postage paid, or three 
extra copies of the Farmer 

4th. For Forty, any Agricultural Book valued at $1, postage 
paid, or four extra copies of the Farmer. 

ith. For Forty-E1cut, any Agricultural Book valued at $1.25, 
postage paid, or five extra copies of the Farmer 

a ww larger numbers, books or papers given in the same propor- 
tion 

{ty To save expense to our friends, we pay the postage on all 
these works. and persons entitled will state whether they wish 
books or extra papers, and make their selections when they send 

orders: or if their list ie not complete, if wished we will delay 
sending until the club is full. 
County Premiums, 

«To aid as much as possible in establishing County Agricultural 
Libraries. we offer the following premiums, which we hope will aid 
int the more general establishment of Agricultural Libraries in 
the Counties. 

Ist. We will give an Agricultural Library worth FORTY DOL- 
LARS, to the ( ounty in which the — st number of copies of | 
the Genesee Farmer is taken by the 15th of April next This Li- 
brary to be kept as a Ccunty Agricultural Library under the care 
of the Agricultural Society 

2d. To the County in which the next greatest number is taken, 
an Agricultural Library worth TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, on | 
the same conditions as above. 

As the above premiums will probably be taken in the State of 
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New York, and as we wish to give our friends in other States an 
equal chance in the competition, we offer the same premiums to 
( ore OUT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. thus: 

1st. To the County out or THe State or N. York in which the 
greatest number of copies of our paper is taken, an Agricultural 


Library worth FORTY DOLLARS. 


2d. To the County out or tHe State or New Yorx in which 


Agr 
worth TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. ee aa 

Invivipuas will receive the premiums to which they may be en- 
titled, for their individual be nefit, as a compensation for their 
| personal exertions, and the numbers they send will be credited 
to the Counties where the papers are sent, so that the premiums 
to individuals will not at all interfere with the County premiums. 

BACK VOLUMES of the Farmer will be furnished, it desired, 
and counted the same as new subscribers. 

We shall keep a correct account of the subscribers sent by each 
person and county. In the May number we shall announce the 
premiums. 

Libraries and Books will be forwarded per order, immediately 
after the announcement, and persons or societies can select their 
own books, or leave the selection to us. 

ti Specimen numbers, show-bills, &e., sent to all post- paid 
applicants. All letters must be paid or free. Subscription mon- 
ey, if properly enclosed, may be cones at our risk. 








The Practical and Scientific Farmer’s Own Paper. 
THE GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 
AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF 
Farm Buildings, Domestic Animals, Implements, Fruits, &c. 
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VOLUME XII, FOR 1852, 
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DANIEL LEE & JAMES VICK, Jr., Enprrors, 
P. BARRY, Conductor of Horticultural Department. 








N issuing a Pros spectus for the ’ Tuetcestn Volume of the 
Genesee Farmer, the Publisher flatters himselt that it is too 
widely known, too extensively circulated. and too well read, to 
render it necessary S state at length the design of the work.— 
Chose who read the Farmer are the best judges of its value, and 
those unacquainted with it are requested to examine its pages. 

The unparalleled increase of our circulation, the present year, 
from TWENTY to FORTY THOUSAND, has induced us to 
enlarge and further improve our Journal, and for the year 1852 
we shall furnish a paper that for size, beauty, and ability, will not 
be excelled in this country. 

The new volume will commence on the first of January. It will 
be printed on ENTIRELY NEW Tyre and sUPERIOR PAPER, and be oneE- 
rHIKD LARGER than at present. containing TRIRTY-TWO in 
stead of TWENTY-FOUR PAGES, and making a volume of 384 
pages. (with title page, index, &c., suitable for binding.) at the 
close of the year. Our increasing circulation Warrants us in 
making this change without any addition to the price. The vol- 
ume will be APPROPRIATELY ILLUsTRATED — containing numerous 
and expensive engravings of Farm Buildings. Improved imple- 
ments. Domestic Animals. choice Fruits, Flowers, Shrubs, kc. 

We number among our Contributors, hundreds of the best 
Practical Farmers in the country, and our readers have through 
our pages, the benefit of their wisdom and experience. No think- 
ing man can read any number we issue, without receiving some 
useful hint in regard to the management of crops, stock, or the 
orchard, of more , value than the price of the volume. The Gen- 
FsEE Farmer is by far the cheapest Agricultural Journal published 
in America. Our FORTY THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS place 
us ahead of all other Agricultural Journals. and enables us to fur- 
nish a paper for the trifling sum of Three or Four Shillings, equal 
to any, both in value and beauty. 

An earnest advocate of improvement of both the Mrnp and the 
Som, the Farmer seeks to advance the rural interests of the coun- 
try. and elevate the profession of Agriculture to its proper posi- 
tion. To accomplish this, it has labored long and faithfully. and 
not without some success. Its position as the cuearest, and at 
least one of the BesT aGRICULTURAL souRNALS in the country, is 
fully established. and we confidently ask for it that support which 
it merits from the Farmers, Gardeners, and Fruit Culturists of the 
United States. We invite all who feel the importance of sustz aip-s 
ing this work, and extending its usefulness, not only to subscribe 
themselves, but to introduce it to the patronage of their friends. 

Fifty Cents a Year, in Advance. 

Five Copies for $2; Eight Copies for $3, and any larger 
number at the same rate. 

{C= All subscriptions to commence with the year, and 
the entire volume supplied to all subscribers. 

Post-Mastens, Farmers, and all friends of improvement, are 
respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Subscription money, 1f properly enclosed, may be sent (post- 
paid or free.) at the risk of the Publisher. Address to 
DANIEL LEE, 

Rochester, New York 


November, 1851. 
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Fresh Imported Dutch Bulbous Hoots. 
ie subscribers have just received, in the best possible condi- 


tion. a large and very complete assortment of Dutch Bul- | 
bous Roots, embracing every desirable variety of single and double | 


Hyacinths for winter flowering, in pots and glasses, or for bedding 
out; Early Roman Narcissus, (usually flowers about Christmas:) 
the best varieties of Polyanthus Narcissus ; Crocus, some 25 
named varieties : early and late, single and double Tulips ; Jon- 
quilles, Snow drops, Crown Imperials, Fritillarias, Tris, Gladioius, 
Ivias, Lilies, Double Narcissus, Ranunculus, .Inemones, Arums, 
Pancratiums, Aconites, Colchicums, &c., &c., all of the best quali- 
ties. imported to order. from the oldest and most extensive Flower 
Nursery in Holland, warranted sound, true to name and color 
and at prices as low as are usually paid for inferior roots at auc- 
tion —can be packed and safely sent to any part of the United 
States 

A large assortment of plain and colored China and Glass Hya- 
cinth Glasses. Fancy Crocus Pots, &c.. always on hand. 

JUST PUBLISHED—Thorburn’s Descriptive Bulb Catalogue 


for 1851, with prices and full directions for the management and | 


cultivation of Bulbs in the parlor or garden, furnished gratuitous- 
ly to purchasers and post-paid applicants 

Fresh Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, of the finest quality. 
Bird Seed of all kinds. 

Catalogues furnished and dealers supplied on the most liberal 
terms. J. M. THORBURN & CO., 

Nov. 1, 1851. {11-1t.] 15 John street. New York 


ANDRE LEROY, 
NURSERYMAN, .i1T ANGERS, FRANCE, 


ag he NS his thanks for past favors, and begs leave to inform 
his friends and the public in general, that his catalogue fi 





for 
1851 is now ready, and may be had on application to his agent, 
Mr. E. Bossange, 138 Pearl street, New York. He offers for sale a 


large eollection of the finest forest, fruit,and ornamental trees of | 


all kinds, shrubs. &c., &e. The superior quality of his trees is 
already known in the United States, and the experience he has 
in packing up trees to be sent abroad, gives him a noted advan- 
tage over all other nurserymen’ Orders should be sent early, as, 
although his nursery is the largest in France, the number of some 
new kinds of trees are limited, and some of the last orders sent 
last year could not be executed. The terms, prices, charges, and 
all desired information will be found in his catalogue. The trees 
will be shipped to the care of his agent in New York, who will at- 
tend tothe receiving and forwarding. Fcr further particulars, 
and for the catalogue, apply to 
E. BOSSANGE, 138 Pearl street, New York. 

{iG Agricultural papers will please insert the above three times 
and send the bill and a copy of each paper to E. Bossange 

Noy. 1. 1851 [11-3t] 





Hurdle Fence. 

NEW and improved fence, much superior to anything of the 
4 kind now in use, formed of wrought iron, possessing therein 
an unusual degree of elasticity and strength. When properly 
constructed and well placed, they will endare for years, and never 
need repair. The improvement consists in the mode of securing 
the rails or wires. Instead of the eyes used in the older kind 
throuzh which the bolts pass to bind and strengthen the fabric, 
the fence is now made in sectional parts, with slats in the posts. 
so arranged that when in place they break joints with each other. 
This slat in one section extends upwards, and in the other down- 
wards. and each rail is furnished with a loop. or dead eye, turned 
on each end, which prevents it from passing through the slats 
The usual screws ate placed a distance of about three hundred 
feet apart. The entire fence may be tightenel and prepare ion 
the zround before it is set up. The iron clamps at the foot of 








each post are so tupned as to present a flat surface of resistence 
to the earth. Price $1.50 per rod; 124 cents in addition, if 
painted. For sale by the Patentee’s Agent. 
A. LONGETT, Office at the State Agricultural 
Warehouse, 25 Cliff street, New York, 
where samples can be seen [11-1t*} 
For Sale, 
250 acres of the Vandeventer farm, in the town of 

we Newstead, county of Erie, on the main road from #4 

- Buffalo to Batavia, comprising the residence of the «é- 
late Major Vandeventer, orchards, woodland, &c. This tract of 
land has always been eonsidere1 ome of the best on the Holland 
Purchase. It is well adapted to the raising of wheat, and from its 
springs of living water is peculiarly a stock farm. It is a beauti- 
ful situation, and with a sma'l expense can be made the handsom- 
est place between Buffalo and Batavia. 

Inquire of the subscriber, on the premises. 
Nov. 1, 1851. {11-1t*] ELISHA H. BURNHAM 
Notice. 
UR catalogues are sent gratis to all who apply post paid 

Those who wish to save postage by having them prepaid, will 

enclose a postage stamp. Postage on general catalogue— 
500 miles or under,. cs aa ecen.@ wide eke Ae we 

500 miles and not over 1500,......+..+ 10 do. 


over 
* 1500 ne BBW, cccccccce BE GO 
“« 9500 * . BEGG, ccccesces WD GA 


“« 3500 * ecececccsocsesccsoceccss SD OO. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY. 
Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 1, 1851. 
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TO FARMERS, LUMBER MERCHANTS, &c, 


Seen abe TABLE BOOKS for Farmers, Produce Dea 
b Millers, Traders, Lumber Merchants, Mechanics and Bus 
Men, are the most useful and popular Table Books 
the United States. 
THE READY RECKONER, 

For Ship Builders, Beat Builders, and Lumber Merchants, be 
a correct measurement of Scantling, Boards, Plank, ¢ ubical c 
tents of Square and Round Timber, Saw Logs, Wood. ete a in 
prised in a number of T'ables ; to which are added Tables of We 
ges by the month, Board or Rent, by the week or day, and rai we 
distances. Alsointerest Tables, at seven per cent. wend 

Scarcely is it possible to add to the recommendation of the aho 
book, more than to give its title page. Every one who is rion 
in buying, selling, measuring or inspecting Lumber of ps oo 
willat once appreciate a work of this kind. No pains or joan 
has been spared to make it in every respect convenicnt and ng 


alers, 
> USINesg 
published in 


ing 


ate. 

The log table has been computed with the most perfect accura 
and the method adopted by the author can result in nothin, md 
than strict honesty to the parties interested. “— 

In all new and lumber countries the book will be found yery con. 
venient, as it comprises much that is useful for the Farmer, Ma 
chanic, and business man. Price 25 cts. . 

Orders solicited, and a liberal discount made to wholesale 
chasers. 7™ 

SCRIBNER’S PRODUCE TABLES. 

For Farmers, Millers, Produce Dealers, and Mechanics, exhibit 
ing at one view the value of more than sixteen thousand different 
quantities of GRAIN, computed at sixty pounds to the bushel, 59 
arranged as to present on the same page the value of the wh ile 
number of bushels and pounds at the same price. Also, Tables of 
Interest, Scantling, Weights of Iron, and other useful Tables for 
all classes of business men. By J. M. Scnisxer, author of the 
Engineer’s Table Book, Mechanic’s Companion, &e., &e The 
price of the book is only 25 cts., which is much cheaper than ps 
book of the kind now published y 

Agents are wanted to sell the above books in all the States, 4 
liberal discount will be given to those who buy to sell again Any 
person sending me One Dollar by mail, post-paid, shall have fire 
copies of either of the books sent him free of charge. The books 
can be had of booksellers generally. GEO W. FISHER, | 

Rochester, N. Y., Sept.. 1851. Bookseller and Publisher. 





Virginia Farm for Sale. 
HE subscriber offers for sale a very desirale ‘arm im Powhatan 
Co., Va., known as Furmington, containing 700 acres—250 
acres of which, are heavily timbered with oak, hickory, black wal- 
nut, &c., and 80 acres of very superior creek bottom. ‘The farm 
is in a good state of cultivation, is well adapted to wheat. tobaceo, 
corn, oats, &c. The buildings consist of a good dwelling house 
with nine rooms, kitchen, smoke house, dairy, ice house, servant's 
house and other necessary out buildings—a large barn, with sta 
tionary Horse Power and Threshing Machine attached — a large 
corn house, stables, six large tobacco houses and an overseer's 
house 
Farmington is situated 25 miles from Richmond. and 2 miles 
from the James River, in an excellent neighborhood, convenient 
to mills, schools and churches, and one of the most healthy situs 
tions in the State. 
This tract is admirably situated to divide into three farms, gir- 
ing about an equal portion of creek bottom and timbered land 
Possession will be given the Ist of January next, and the priv- 
elege of sowing a crop of wheat this full. 
Terms—$10 per acre— $2500 cash, and the balance in three 
equalannual paynfents with interest. 
Persons wishing a more particular description can address the 
subscriber at Sablett’s Tavern. Powhatan County, Virginia 
October, 1851 [10-2t.] JOHN M. SLY. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
HE subscriber solicits the attention of nurserymen and the 
public to his present stock of trees, kc, which is finer and 
larger than at apy other season, consisting in part of the following: 
Standard Fruit trees of the best leading varieties. 
Dwarf trees. for gardens. 
Ornamental shade trees and shrubs 
Evergreen trees, larger than at any other nursery 
Roses, Peonies, &c.. with a variety of other articles generally 
raised in nurseries, ail of which are offered at low prices. 
Wholesale dealers would particularly find it to their advantage 
to purchase here. CHARLES POWIS, 
Monroe Nursery, Ridge Plank Road, near Rochester. 
Greece, Sept., 1851. 


———— 








Wanted. 
\j TITHIN one, two, three, or four months at farthest, an hon- 
est, industrious young man, acquainted with the dairy bu- 
siness—that is, with the management of milch cows and selling 
milk in market. For such aone, I will give $180.00 a year, pay& 
ble monthly. and will board the same at my own house free of ex- 
pense. I will also give the same to a good gardener—one that is 
acquainted with raising vegetables for market. No one need be 
afraid of sickness in coming to Memphis. 1 have 25 in family, and 
have not had any sickness in five years. I do not believe there # 
a healthier place in the United States. B. R. THOMAS 
Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 3, 1851. [9-st*] 
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* BEST DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE.” — London Morning Chron. 
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“* Most COMPLETE, ACCURATHEH, and RELIABLE Dictionary of the Language.’? — Thurty Members United States Senate. 
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WEBSTER § DICTIONARY. 
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PRICE REDUCED TO SIX DOLLARS. 
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THE ENTIRE WORK, UNABRIDGED, 


In One Volume, Crown Quarto, of 1452 Pages. 
} Cuntatates THREE TIMES the matter found in any other English Pesttenary | 


compiled in this country, or any abridgment of this work, and yet 


**Its definitions are models of CONDENSATION and 
PURITY .°? — Hon. W. B. Calhoun. 


REVISED BY PROFESSOR C. A. GOODRICH, OF YALE COLLEGE. 





-eea— 
TESTIMONIALS. 
“JT find it an invaluable vade mecum.” 


“ ACCURATE and RELIABLE in giving a just exhibition 
of the Language.” 


( Lissaeke 


“ Mosv accurate and reliable Dictionary of the Language.” 
quae, 
—uttiee @, 


aeeeEeE= 
“ Every scholar knows its value.’’ 


“ 4. very valuable work — 8 NECESSITY TO EVERY EDU- 
K CATED MAN.’ 


pram 


i “ Acrs WILL ELAPsE before any other Dictionary of 
the language will be required.” 


; , hat 
| LL.D., of Scotland, author of Ch. Philoso., ete. 


» “ Its reputation is widely extended. I doubt not this 
< edition has received essential improv ements from the 
) abe hands it has passed through.” 


| derek pete, 


; “ Best Defining Dictionary in the English Language.” 


| Flora Mane | 
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PUBLISHED BY G. & C. MERRIAM, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


It is acknowledged, both in this 
country and in America, to be the most 
copious and most excellent at present 
in circulation —Editor of the London 
Imperial Dictionary, 1849. 

‘THE BEST AND MOST USEFUL Dic- 
TIONARY OF THE Enouisn Lan- 
GUAGE EVER PUBLISHED. — London 
Times. 

We rejoice that it bids fair to be- 
come the standard Dictionary to be 
used by the numerous millions of peo- 
ple who are to inhabit the United 
States. — Signed by one hundred and 
Sour Members of Congress. 

WasHINGTON, Jan. 31, 18: 

I possess many Dictionaries, ahd ‘of 
most of the learned and cultivated lan- 
guages, ancient and modern; but [ 
never feef that I am entirely armed 
and equipped, in this nn without 
Dr. Webster - command. 

NIEL WEBSTE! 

« Best enecimnen of the printing on 
ever prod juced in this country.” —Li- 
brarian of Congress. “ The copious 
list of geographical names is itse!! 
WORTH THE COST OF THE WHOLE 
WwoRK.”—School Committee of Fra- 
mingham. “ Without reserve or 
qualification, the best extant.” — Pres. 
Olin. “ Surpassed in fullness and ac- 
curacy by none in our language.” — 
Pres. Wayland. “ It far excels all 
others in giving and defining scientific 
terms.” — Pres. Hitchcock. “ The 
standard, wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, it deserves to be, 
must be, is, and will be.” — Prof. 
Stowe. “ An honor to the language.”’ 
—Pres. Seanien y. “A copiousness, 
perspicuity, and accuracy not found 
in any other.” —Pres, Day. “A great 
improvement on all w hich have pre- 
ceded.” — Pres. Bates. “ W —_ of 
general salennne. an hen We 
“ Most complete, accurate, and re Mi 
able of the language.” — William B. 
Calhoun, Robert C. Winthrop, Rich- 
ard S. pes, Theodore F. King, Ed- 
mund Burke, John Young, Chri 
pher Pte Alvah Hunt, Mill 
Fillmore, and Pres. Beecher, ‘Larra- 
| bee, Keller, Woolsey, Blanchard, 
Smith, and Knoz. 
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‘«“ A°NOBLE MONUMENT of Erudition.’’—London Literary Gaz. 
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